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‘LA CREOLE HAIR RESTORER 


wee 


etetchheteh heb deh h eh get hep hehehehe 


Much of the physical beauty of man or woman is dependent on the 
hair. Keep this ‘‘crowning glory’’ in best condition with ‘‘La Creole’’ 
Hair Restorer, the preparation used by famous Creole beauties. It 
makes the hair lie straight and smooth for a time, cures dandruff 
prevents falling hair and restores original color to gray hair. 


UNEXCELLED FOR PURPOSE. 


Mrs. Melissa Dancy, of 281 Or- 
leans street, Memphis, Tenn., is 
one of the most prominent women 
in the colored society of this city, 
in both a social and religious way. 
Mrs. Dancy has been using our 
‘‘La Creole’? Hair Restorer for 
many years and takes pleasure 
in saying: 

“Your ‘La Creole’ Hair Re- 
storer is unexcelled for the pur- 
poses for which you recommend 
it, viz., to keep the hair in a soft 
and glossy condition and to pre- 
vent it from falling out.’’ 


SPLENDID HAIR DRESSING. 


To the old patrons of the Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., this 
is a familiar face—that of Mr. 
James Bacon, who has had entire 
charge of the dining room in that 
celebrated hostelry for over 
twenty-five years, and who, by 
his courteous manner and polite 
attention has secured the friend- 
ship and respect of every one 
with whom he comes in contact. 
Mr. Bacon says: 

‘Your ‘La Creole’ Hair Re- 
storer is a splendid dressing for 
the hair and I have received great 
benefit from its use.’’ 

His address is 98 St. Paul 
street, Memphis. 
Mr. James Bacon. 


VAN VLEET-MANSFIELD DRUG CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
Price $1.00 per Bottle. 
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THE 


(Incorporated) 


Home Office, 150 Nassau St., New York City 


HIS is an Inter-State Stock Company, combining the real estate, mercantile, 

banking and insurance business. It was incorporated for the purpose of 
assisting worthy people in getting better homes, halls and churches wherever 
needed. The success of this company in the last five years has surpassed the hopes 
of its promotors. The last report to the Secretary of State 
Showed that the profit of the mercantile branch was 
over $7,000 for the year; that over $65,000 had been ex- 
pended in lifting mortgages and building homes, halls and 
churches in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi and 
other States. Among the operations in real estate during the 
last twelve months were the building of a Masonic temple in 
Savannah at a cost of $12,000; an apartment flat in Orange, 
New Jersey, costing $13,500; eight residences in Plainfield 
costing $17,600, and many private residences costing from 
$500 to $5,000. The company has today over 1,800 stock- 
holders in 21 different States, holding nearly $300,000 worth 
of stock. This, with the amount held by the officers and 
directors, gives it a working capital unequaled by any other 
of its kind among the colored people. The insurance branch 
—The ie ccampalioed Mutual Benefit Association—has to date 145,653 policy holders, 
carrying death lists of over $4,000,000, and pays larger benefits than most of the 
industrial insurance companies. The company’s bank in Savannah, Georgia, is 
doing a banking business that compares favorably with that of the older institu- 
tions in that city. Dividendsof 7 percent. annually have been paid for the last four 
years. Stock is now selling for $8.00 per share, in blocks of five shares and up- 
wards. 


Further information may be obtained by addressing 





Metropolitan Mercantile and Realty Company 
Home Office, 15O Nassau St., New York 
or 47 East Hunter St., Atlanta, Ga.; 
222 West Broughton St., Savannah, Ga.; 
4204 King St., Charleston, S. C.; 
2007 Ave. A, Birmingham, Ala. 


or any of the Branch Offices 


When writing advertisers, please mention this Magazine. 











STOCK FOR SALE 


Atlantic-Pacific Street Railway and Surety Co. 








WANT ED—Twenrty thousand persons who will subscribe for six (6) shares 
of stock at one dollar each—pay one dollar down and one dollar per month 
until the six dollars are fully paid in. Persons can take as much more as they are 
able to take ; the more the better for the subscriber. We are selling stock to pay 
the white people out who are in with us; also to build an extension to Moncrief 
Springs, and erect a hotel, etc., thereon. Send your application today to the 


ATLANTIC- PACIFIC STREET RAILWAY AND SURETY CO. 
Phenix Block, Room 9, JACKSONVILLE, FLA 





This is the only company of its kind controlled by colored people. Persons 
desiring benefits under the ‘‘ Surety Clause’’ may obtain same by separate applica- 
tion. 

















GOOD PRINTING 
LOW PRICES 


E MAKE,a specialty of Church Minutes, Pam- 
Ww phlets, Letter Heads, Envelopes, Catalogues. 


C y) We get out books for authors who do not care 


to place their work with large publishers on a 
royalty basis. 
Write today for estimate on your work. 


FE. W. ALLEN & CO. 


3,5, 7 and 9 South Broad St. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





N. B. As we cannot do outside work, we recommend this firm. 


HERTEL, JENKINS & CO. 





When writing advertisers, please mention this Magazine. 
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176 Warren Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL., Oct., 22, 1902. 


For nearly four years I suffered from ova 
rian troubles. The doctor insisted on an 
operation as the only way to get well. I, 
however, strongly objected to an operation. 
My husband felt disheartened as well as I, 


Ww © 


for home with a sick woman is a discon- 
solate place at best. A friendly druggist 
advised him to get a bottle of Wine of Car- 
dui for me to try, and he did so. I began to 








improve in a few days and my recovery was 
very rapid. Within eighteen weeks I was 
another being. 

CECELIA STOWE. 





Mrs. Stowe’s letter shows every woman 
how a home is saddened by female weakness 
IA and how completely Wine of Cardui cures 
that sickness again. Do not go on suffer- 
— ing. Go to your druggist today and secure 
a $1.00 bottle of Wine of Cardui. 


WINE of CARDUI 


When writing advertisers, please mention this Magazine. 
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INSIDE WITH THE EDITOR 


In the October number of the Voricr will appear three chapters of our serial 
story, ‘‘7he Welding of the Link.’’ The titles of these chapters are: ‘‘ 7he Voice of 
the Tempter,”’ ‘‘My Cup Runneth Over” and ‘‘Fraternity—The National Anthem.”’ 
In the middle of one of these three chapters our readers will find that Ned Cran- 
ston, the blatant and blustering Southerner and eternal hater of Yankees, has at 
last come to his senses, and consents to Louisa’s marriage! The steps which lead 
him to this decision are interesting in the extreme, and will be waited for with 


anxiety, we feel sure. 
MR. O. W. THOMPSON, 


who gave us some time ago such a readable article on ‘‘A Negro Silhouette Artist,’’ 
will contribute a very interesting and instructive paper on ‘‘Collins and De Villis, 
Two Promising Painters.’’ The article will be illustrated with reproductions from 
the masterpiece of these two young men and will be full of information on the fine 
points in painting. 

Mr. Thompson is an experienced writer along this line and can be depended upon 
for a splendid magazine article. 


MISS ANNA H. JONES 


contributes her second paper on the ‘‘American Colored Woman.’’ The article we 
publish in this number is a sample of Miss Jone’s work, so that our readers know 
what to expect. 

There will be a great number of interesting features which we cannot here men- 
tion. We advise everybody to receive the October issue of our magazine and see 
for themselves what a splendid periodical we are giving to the race and the public. 


Subscription $1.00 a Year, 10c a Copy 


Write today for the agency in your town 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, 68 E. Alabama St., Atlanta, Ga. 











SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Great Highway of Trade and Travel 
THROUGH THE SOUTHERN STATES 


Excellent Service 
Quick Time 


Convenient Schedules 
The Southern Railway is the Great Through Line 


: 3: North East, South and West 








J. C. BEAM, Dist.rictt Passenger Agent, 
Kimball House Corner 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Circulation Manager. 


TERMS: 
Subscription $1.00 per year 


Foreign subscribers should add 36 cents a year 
for postage. 

Any one sending us four new subscriptions at 
the above rates will receive a magazine free for one 
year. 

We allow our agents liberal commissions on all 
money received from new subscriptions ; they earn 
large salaries ; send 10 cents for agent’s outfit. 





Send money only by draft, registered letter, or | 


money order. 


We will not be responsible for loss 


of currency or stamps unless the letter be regis- | 


tered. 





Our advertising rates are very reasonable. Write 
for them. 

Remember that no manuscript will be acknowl] 
edged unless accompanied by a return envelope 
stamped and addressed. 

Those who order change of address, must give 
old as well as new residence. 

Notification of change of address of the maga- 
zine should be in our office by the 20th of month 
preceding date of publication to insure the sub- 
scriber the current number. 

If you fail to get your Magazine, drop us a card. 
We are always glad to correct mistakes. 
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OUR MONTHLY REVIEW 


Copyright, 1905, by Hertel, Jenkins & Co. 


Italian Immigration The fact that the yel- 

low fever originated 
in the Italian quarters in New Orleans and 
has found its chief support among the 
Italian population of that city, has called 
attention anew to the fact that the sons of 
Italy are very susceptible to contagious and 
fatal diseases. The South is not half so 
feverish now for Italian immigrants as it 
was a month ago. In fact there is now a 
confusion of ideas displayed in this quarter 
of the globe that is quite noticeable. The 
prejudice against Italians has spread 
throughout Mississippi and Louisiana, and 
nowhere in the other Southern States is 
there much of the vigorous call for the 
Italians that we heard a month ago. We 
have always maintained that it was an 
economic blunder to try to people the 
South with the scum of Europe when here 
among us we had the sunniest-dispositioned, 
the most patient, the most law-abiding, the 
meekest and the best working people in the 
world. The Negro is ineradicably planted 


in the United States. Nothing can move 
him but Providence. Instead of reaching 
out for a huge population of low helots, the 
world's cast-off hordes of nihilists and anar- 
chists, as represented in the cartoon used 
this month as a frontispiece, why not accord 
the Negro decent treatment and allow him 
to do the work on the farms? Strange to 
say, but the white man is unwilling.to give 
to the Negro the same treatment and the 
same money for the same work that he is 
willing to give the foreigner. The Negro’s 
blood has watered and fertilized the soil of 
America. For nearly three hundred years, 
with all the holy relations of life trampled 
upon by the white man, he labored on to 
make the American wilderness a garden. 
And now, in spite of this, the white man 
loves an alien better than he does the 
American Negro. The whole policy of the 
South is one of rabid hostility to the prog- 
ress of one of its strongest and most loyal 
constituencies. There has never been either 
sagacity or bravery in the move to attract 
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immigrants this way. The men who are 
piloting this immigration scheme do not 
stop to think how, in filling the South with 
the cheap labor from Europe, they would 
thrust wages down lower and lower; how 
the immigrants will come here with their 
anarchistic ideas; how the Negroes and the 
low laborers of Europe would clash at every 
point, and how the very integrity of the 
pure white South would be threatened by 
intermingling with this semi-white class of 
people. These immigrants would be a 
serious factor in any national crisis. Aliens 
alwaysare. And yet in the face of ail this, 
a few money-crazed fanatics in the South 
backed by the ponderous wheels of preju 
dice, would pile up this galling complica- 
tion for the unravelling of future genera- 
tions. A successful introduction of Italian 
immigrants in the South will be the preface 
of a thousand new problems. The right 
way to solve our labor problem is to stop 
lynching and terrorizing Negroes on the 
farms, give them proper school advantages 
and co-operate with them in social uplift. 
Then the labor problem will evaporate. 


The Peace Conference The Peace Confer- 
: ence which met at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, is altogether 
in the interest of civilization. The world 
was unconsciously drifting to a position 
where pugnacity was idolized, and it needed 
to be reminded that war is an abomination 
and an outrage against civilization, by 
whomsoever waged. Thus President Roose- 
velt has rendered a great service to man- 
kind by bringing the two belligerents in the 
Far East to the point where they were will- 
ing to send representatives to America to 
negotiate for peace. The men composing 
the conference are Baron Komura and Min- 
ister Takahira for Japan, and M. Witte and 
Baron Rosen for Russia. The plenipoten- 
tiaries are well experienced diplomats and 
men of integrity. Onthe 5th of August, 


the President gave a reception and luncheon 
to the plenipotentiaries on board the May. 
flower, one of the vessels of the United 
States Navy At this luncheon Mr. Roose- 
velt introduced the peace envoys to each 
other and proposed a notable toast, in which 
he expressed the hope for a just and lasting 
peace between the two great nations. From 
Oyster Bay the envoys were conducted to 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, where it had 
been decided to hold the peace conference, 
owing to the extreme heat in Washington at 
this season of the year. The first meeting 
of the peace conference was held Tuesday 
morning, August 8th, in the Navy Yard at 
Portsmouth. According to newspaper re- 
ports, Japan has demanded of Russia: (a) 
To permanently evacuate Port Authur and 
all Manchuria. (b) To turn over to Japan 
for control for a number of years all the 
Russian railway lines east of the western 
borders between Manchuria and Siberia. 
(c) To cede to Japan the island of Sakha- 
lien. (d) Fishing rights off the coast 
of Siberia, and north of Vladivostock. 
(e) To turn over to Japan all of the 
Russian ships now interned in neutral 
ports. (f) To recognize Japan’s prepond- 
erating influence in Korea. (g) To reim- 
burse Japan for the cost of the war. (h) 
To cede to China the Chinese eastern rail- 
road as far north as Harbin. According to 
reports, M. Witte’s answer to Japan stated 
that it was not possible for Russia to con- 
sider either an indemnity or a cession of 
territory. Therefore Russia would in no 
wise consider the proposition to pay Japan’s 
expenses during the war or cede Sakhalien 
to Japan. It would seem that the Jap- 
anese would never conclude peace until at 
least one of these requests was granted. 
And inasmuch as the conference still sits 
(August 15), there is every reason to 
believe that M. Witte is bluffing. Accord- 
ing to the day's papers, the three first 
articles of the treaty have been agreed to. 
They are as follows: 
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COUNT SERGIUS WITTE BARON JUTARO KOMURA 
Russian Senior Plenipotentiary ‘ Japanese Senior Plenipotentiary 











BARON ROSEN KOGORA TAKAHIRA 
Russian Plenipotentiary Tapanese Plenipotentiary 
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“Tt, Russia’s recognition of Japan’s ‘preponderat- 
ing influence’ and special position in Korea, which 
Russia henceforth agrees is outside of her sphere of 
influence, Japan binding herself to recognize the 
suzerainty of the reigning family, but with the 
right to give advice and assistance to improve the 
civil administration of the empire.’’ 

‘*2, Mutual obligation to evacuate Manchuria, 
each to surrender all special privileges in that 
province, mutual obligation to respect the ‘territo- 
rial integrity’ of China, and to maintain the prin- 
ciple of equal opportunity for the commerce and 
industry of all nations in that province (open 
door).’’ 

‘*3. The cession to China of the Chinese East- 
ern Railroad from Harbin southward.”’ 


A month hither we may be able to give a 
full account of the peace conference. In 
the meantime, the world will watch the 
navy yard at Portsmouth with bated breath. 





Japan Not The Russian press and peo- 
Unreasonable ple seem to be astounded at 

the Japanese demands. 
Why they should be is not hard to under- 
stand. Russia has for fully a half century 
been the terror of Europe. She was re- 
garded as the giant of the continent. She 
had grown arrogant and conceited, and 
indeed defiant to her neighbors. Now it 
comes hard for her to acknowledge that she 
has been whipped, and by a dark race at 
that. But Japan is entirely reasonable in 
her demands. ‘The great bubble has been 
pricked. While the difficulties in the way 
of peace are great and numerous, and while 
Russia regards some of the demands as 
inconsistent with her dignity and honor, 
she must conclude peace because of sheer 
exhaustion. Within she is beset with inter- 
nal misfortunes. Japan has driven her out 
of Manchuria, wiped her navy off the high 
seas, subdued Sakhalien, and is prepared to 
prolong the war indefinitely. It is foolish 
for a man who is down to talk about it 
being inconsistent with his dignity to give 
up to the man on top the goods which he 
once received through bluff and bluster. 
Russia can neither retake Sakhalien nor 


Port Arthur. Port Arthur by right belongs 
to Japan. She was despoiled of her own by 
Russian greed. Sakhalien belongs to Japan 
by right of discovery and exploration, and 
furthermore is properly a part of the Jap- 
anese archipeligo. In all the wars of his- 
tory the conqueror has demanded an indem- 
nity. Thus, it seems to us, that while 
minor modifications may be made in Japan’s 
demands, in the main they ought to stand 
as they are. Such a stand will be a great 
blow to Russian pretensions, a great check 
to Russian greed and arrogance, but at the 
same time Japan will perform a great mis- 
sion for international righteousness and fair- 
play by tearing the mask of bluff from the 
face of the sham giant of the Orient. 





New Orleans is now 
wrestling with a very 
serious yellow fever epi- 
demic. At this writing (August 15th) the 
disease is spreading with alarming rapidity, 
although the health authorities are trying 
to beat back the onrush of the saffron 
scourge as fire laddies would try to beat 
back the leaping fire tongues in the heart 
of some great city. It is difficult to obtain 
the accurate history of the introduction of 
yellow fever into New Orleans, but the gen- 
eral opinion is that a case in the period of 
incubation was brought from either Relize 
or Puerto Cortez, whereit was reported to the 
New Orleans health authorities, May 24th, 
that yellow fever had appeared. A suspi- 
cious case was reported to the authorities 
about July 13th. It seems that the patient 
died about July 22.. An autopsy revealed 
the fact that he died of yellow fever. It 
was at once discovered that this case had 
served as a central point or focus from 
which many cases of fever had developed. 
This case was discovered in the Italian 
quarters around the old French market and 
this market proved to be the ugliest center 
of infection with which the authorities have 
had to deal. Almost all of the new cases 


Yellow Fever in 
New Orleans 
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have been traced directly to this source or to 
other cases which in turn are directly trace- 
able to the old French market. On the 
15th of July the official report showed that 
the total fever cases had run up to 1,018, 
while death had claimed only 166 of the 
cases. The others had either recovered or 
were still under treatment. Owing to the 
great humidity and the great number of 
fever generating ponds caused by the exces- 
sive summer rains, August has always 
been regarded as a terrible month for fevers 
both in Mississippi and Louisiana. It isa 
great problem for science—the problem of 
dispelling or counteracting the influence of 
the death-dealing mists that rise in summer 
over the Delta and Gulf Coast. The peo- 
ple of New Orleans became so thoroughly 
alarmed at the spread of the fever that 
about the first of August they invited the 
Federal government to assume control of 
affairs. The government has taken charge 
and, under Surgeon-General White, heroic 
methods are being pursued in order to stamp 
out the scourge. Almost all of the South- 
em cities have quarantined against New 
Orleans and commerce has been seriously 
hindered. Many of the railroads in that 
section are completely tied up and ships 
loaded with banannas and other fruits from 
South America and the West Indies are 
refused entrance to the port. It is notice- 
able that the newspapers have reported only 
one case where the Negro has caught the 
fever, the rest of the cases developing on 
either foreigners or native whites. A case 
that excited the sympathy, and sorrow of 
everybody was the death of Archbishop 
Chappelle who succumbed to yellow fever 
on the oth of August. He had worked 
heroically in the fever-stricken districts. 
The fever has been confined largely to that 
part of New Orleans south of Canal Street. 
The severest scourge of yellow fever New 
Orleans has ever had was in 1853. Then 
the people died by the thousands. The last 


Case in the city was 1899. In 1902 and 


1903 no cases at all were reported in the 
whole country. 





The Mosquito Theory In the efforts to 

stamp out yellow 
fever in New Orleans, modern methods of 
fever-fighting are used entirely. The city 
has inaugurated a great cleaning campaign, 
not that it believes that filth generates yel- 
low fever so much as it believes that filth 
and stagnant ponds and pools generate a 
certain insect which transmits the disease 
from one human being to another. The 
insect is called the Stegomyia Fasciata, a 
species of mosquito. The United States 
medical authorities, and indeed most of the 
up-to-date physicians, claim that the exper- 
iments in eradicating yellow fever in Hav- 
ana prove conclusively that the disease can- 
not possibly spread in any locality except 
by being transmitted by the Stegomyia 
mosquito. The Stegomyia is an ordinary 
sized black mosquito with grayish-yellow 
stripes up and down its back. It breeds in 
great numbers in cisterns, pools of stagnant 
water and in any standing water. It can- 
not breed in water that has kerosene oil on 
its surface. The Stegomyia, it is said, bites 
only in theday. The theory is, that having 
bitten a patient with yellow fever, the Ste- 
gomyia has the fever in its own system. 
When it inserts its proboscis in the pore it 
has to spit a little of the blood that is con- 
tained in its own stomach into the pore in 
order to generate suction. That is thor- 
oughly scientific. It does not place blood 
in the human system in order to give the 
being fever. The Stegomyia’s object is to 
get blood out of the person thus bitten. 
But that tiny drop of blood that generates 
suction contains yellow fever germs, which, 
unless closely watched, will sprout into the 
seeds of death. Thus it will be seen that 
yellow fever is not now regarded as con- 
tagious. The present method of treating 
the fever includes screening the patient so 
that mosquitoes cannot reach him, oiling 
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and drying up stagnant pools and in waging 
a relentless campaign on the Stegomyia. 
The women and men who are compelled to 
go out in fever-stricken districts during the 
day ought to go veiled and gloved, for that 
is the time that the Stegomyia gets in its 
mischief. A city to be absolutely safe, 
nust exterminate the last Stegomyia, for 
the yellow fever microbe is transmitted in 
the mosquito egg. While we attach much 
faith to the mosquito theory, still, as a lay- 
man we believe that there is an element of 
contagion about yellow fever, or at least 
that there are other ways to transmit the 
disease besides through the Stegomyia. 


The Niagara 
movement of 
which we gave a 
meagre and hastily written account last 
month, is not to be regarded as a passing 
wave of excitement. From that memorable 
conference at Buftalo must be dated the 
beginning of a new epoch in the history of 
Negro-Americans. We regard the meeting 
as by far the greatest event for the race that 
has occurred in a great many years. There- 
‘fore, that the reading public may be able 
the more fully to grasp the leading features 
of the movement, its central principles, its 
scope and purpose and finally, its courage- 
ous spirit, we have thought it necessary to 
further explain the Niagara Movement. In 
giving our interpretation of the conference, 
we speak as one who attended its every ses- 
sion and imbibed something of its faith and 
earnest spirit. The signs of the times for 
the last few years have indicated a growing 
discontent among Negroes not only with 
the treatment accorded them by white peo- 
ple but also with certain pernicious and 
subservient ideals that were fast taking root 
in the minds of our young people. There 
was great need for courage to speak the 
truth, for honesty and unselfishness in our 
efforts to establish institutions, for the en- 
couragement of ethical sensitiveness even 


The Significance of the 
Niagara Movement 


in our efforts towards constructive achieve. 
ment, for emphasis on the honorable as 
higher than the profitable and for the rebuke 
of such race leaders as strive for the ap. 
plause of the mob—especially the white 
mob. The race has been altogether too 
tender and indulgent towards this kind of 
leader, always giving him credit for more 
than he deserved for the sake of charity 
and hoping that all would come out well in 
theend. But there are things which finally 
become intolerable. The gaudy garments 
of materialism bedazzle alike the eye of the 
white man and the black man. Public 
opinion is being debauched, the principles 
of democratism are losing ground and the 
conscience of the nation is becoming en- 
snared in the sophistries of cunning, self. 
seeking promoters.’ This discontent at the 
trend of things has at last found a vital 
and energetic expression in the Niagara 
Movement. The conference took a stand 
squarely on certain great principles. The 
principles were crystalized into the follow- 
ing platform : 

1. Freedom of speech and criticism. 

2. An unfettered and unsubsidized press. 

3. A full manhood suffrage. 

4. The abolition of all caste distinctions based 
simmpiy on race or color. 

5. The recognition of the principle of human 
brotherhood as a practical, present creed. 

6. The recognition of the highest and best hv- 
man training as the monopoly of no class or race. 

/, A belief in the dignity of labor. 
The principles here set forth are as oldas 
the history of democratic governments. 
Indeed they form the spokes in the wheels of 
all true democracies. The principles may 
be regarded as the colored man’s declata 
tion of independence and every sentence 
needs strong emphasis. Mr. DuBois agait 
makes the charge that ‘‘hush money’’ has 
been paid certain Negro papers, and Mr. 
DuBois is not a man to make reckless asset 
tions. Thus it will be seen that there is 
need to insist on an ‘‘unfettered and unsub- 
sidized press.’’ The iniquitous Southem 
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disfranchisement laws have left the reins of 
government entirely in the hands of one 
class of citizens. No manly Negro can 
believe in the injustices of the present ar- 
rangements. Freedom and fraternity should 
be the foundation stones of this republic ; 
and the law that sanctions the wild and ego- 
tistic phantasy of color virtue is as absurd 
as itis base. The sixth principle but asks 
for the black man a chance to develop, to 
stretch his arms out and grasp what is the 
legitimate heritage of all mankind. The 
race pleads for an opportunity to learn and 
soar as any race with minds would want to 
do. The seventh statement emphasizes the 
fact that labor isnot only profitable but hon- 
orable. There is dignity in working not for 
yourself alone but for the world about you. 
The men who met at Buffalo came there sol- 
emnly impressed with the fact that now if 
ever was the time to insist on high ideals for 
our young people. Men now sneer at ideals 
as rhodemantade and speak boastingly of 
“‘the men who do things.’’ The methods of 
doing things are not considered. The idea 
is to get there. The Niagara movement 
sets itself athwart this tide of mere sordid 
greed and cheap vainglory. The hope is 
that its refluent wave will cause a mighty 
upswirl from our modern murky, commer- 
cial whirlpool, that the curtain will be rung 
up on the death-dirge of a vulgar and grasp- 
ing epoch and that the white man as well 
the black man will march out of the arid 
and brutal atmosphere in which we now 
live. The race stands at the webbed cross- 
roads where it must choose between cow- 
ardice and courage, apology and truth, un- 
merited and gratuitous laudation or a con- 
scientious stand for right with the faith 
that right will ultimately win, the costliness 
of liberty or the brutalizing inertia of serf- 
dom. Which road will it choose? The 
men at the Niagara Movement, believing 
that the conscience of the nation is more 
powerful than the army, pledged themselves 
to stay by the flickering flame of liberty 
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PROF. W. H. RICHARDS 
A Strong Member of the Niagara Movement 


and to seek to educate public opinion to 
that point where justice will be done the 
race. This is why we consider the confer- 
ence epoch- making. 


The Planand The excellent address which 
Purpose the Niagara Movement sent 

forth to the country is well 
worthy of careful study. It sets forth in 
striking and yet temperate language the 
necessity for a movement among the colored 
people that will foster high ideals and 
that will conduct aggressive, manly agi- 
tation for every right for the Negro that is 
now given the white man. As the /uwdlic, 
of Chicago, says: ‘‘The document is a self- 
respecting appeal from oppressed to op: 
pressor, and one of the best expressions of 
Americanism that has seen the light in 
many aday. The man of whatever color 
who reads it without even a spasm of sym: 
pathy ‘puts his manhood to a risky test. 
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The American, wherever his domicile and 
whatever his party politics, who ignores its 
principles had better question his patriot- 
ism.’’ A few pompous ignoramuses have 
broken out into long faced homolies about 
the movement being started to oppose Dr. 
Booker T. Washington. No assertion could 
be more groundless. The conference was 
greater than that; it was too great to 
devote its deliberations to any one man. 
Mr. Washington’s name was called but 
twice during the whole conference, and 
both times the secretary ruled that we had 
gathered to consider principles and not men. 
If Mr. Washington can subscribe to the 
principles promulgated, he will be welcomed 
asa member of the Movement. If he can- 
not, it is his business. The conference 
neither accepted what he says as gospel nor 
made what he says a special object of 
attack. It did not take any individual into 
consideration. It noticed tendencies, and 
directed its efforts toward checking some 
and aiding others. The Movement, like all 
of the great modern movements, is to be 
educational. Concerted effort is afoot seek- 
ing to sedulously stifle all that is healthy 
and independent in the race. Ina rather 
nice way the Negro is.being taught that he 
must be content to hold the towel at the 
white man's toilet. He must not complain 
or protest at injustices or he will lay him- 
self open to the insults of hot heads in the 
South, fine sneers from editors in the North 
and foolish criticisms from members of his 
own race. Hitherto, the right of protest 
was considered time-honored. Now we are 
told that it is old-fashioned and out of date. 
The Niagara Movement believes that it is 
far better that the Negro should be a man 
with a man’s spirit and a man’s intellectual 
and moral stature, than that he should bea 
coward with any amount of thrift and 
energy. Manhood would include the latter 
but the latter does not include manhood. 
Nothing is asked by the Niagara Movement 
but justice, and as President Roosevelt 
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observes, ‘‘Freedom is not a gift that tar- 
ries long in the hands of cowards.’’ Thus 
it will be seen that this movement will seek 
to implant high ideals in the minds of our 
young people, and will further seek to edu- 
cate public sentiment up to a position where 
it will be more healthy and robust on the 
race question. The methods to be pursued 
are many and will be readjusted as occa- 
sions may demand. Among them will be 














REV. BYRON GUNNER 
Another Strong Member of the Niagra Movement 


the methods of distributing very widely 
pamphlets and leaflets on human rights. 
Committees will in various ways reach our 
political gatherings and place the cause of 
the race before them. The officers of the 
Niagara Movement consist of a general sec- 
retary and State secretaries. The State 
secretary is the head of the Movement in 
his own State. Twice a year he is obliged 
to hold public meetings: on Thanksgiving 
Day, when the friends of freedom, both 
living and dead, are to be remembered, and 
once during the year to hear an address 
from the general secretary. The State sec- 
retaries constitute the executive committee. 
New members are to be received through 
the various heads of State organizations. 
The men present at Buffalo were only a 
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handful as compared with the number the 
Movement hopes to enroll. It invites the 
co-operation and fellowship of all those men 
who are in accord with its principles. 
Where they are known, they will be invited 
to join; where they are not known, they 
ought to make themselves known. The 
Niagara Movement is destined to become a 
mighty instrumentality for good for the 
race and for the world. 





The Vagrancy At a meeting of the police 
Problem board of the City of At- 

lanta one night last month, 
a very warm discussion developed regarding 
the hundreds of Negro vagrants that hang 
around Ivy and Decatur Streets from day 
today. Mayor Woodward has always been 
against the numerous indiscriminate arrests 
made by the police and took occasion to ex- 
press his joy at the fact that recently the num- 
ber of arrests had been reduced. Commis- 
sioner Venable, who employs a great deal of 
labor and who had something to gain by the 
city running men out of town or compelling 
them to work for such starvation wages as 
Mr. Venable pays, was very anxious that a 
strenuous campaign be inaugurated by the 
police board against vagrants. In his 
speech Mr. Venable seems to have thought 
that there were no vagrants in the city save 
Negro vagrants. Inthe Georgia Legisla- 
ture the other day, the Senate repealed the 
Calvin vagrancy law and passed a more 
stringent measure. In the debate on the 
bill, the Georgia solons mentioned only 
Negroes in their speeches, just as if there 
were not white vagrants in Georgia. We 
mention these two cases to show that the 
animus of this anti-vagrancy agitation is to 
put the Negro to work. 
posed to that fer se. 


We are not op- 
Idleness breeds devil- 


try and should not be tolerated. Especially 
should any able-bodied man be put to work 
who has no means of support, for he must 
live somehow, either by stealing or impos- 
ing on somebody. 


What we are opposed 
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to is the discrimination in this campaign 
which allows white vagrants to still loaf 
while the Negroes are put to work. If 
idleness is dangerous at all, it is dangerous 
in the white man as well as in the Negro. 
Even on Ivy and Decatur Streets may be 
seen groups of seedy-looking white men 
hanging around, out of heart and out of 
pocket. Put these men to work. They 
are more dangerous than the idle Negro, 
for these are the men who rob banks, who 
burglarize and terrorize communities at 
night, and who often commit dastardly 
crimes for which poor Negroes are held re- 
sponsible. Put the Negro vagrants to work 
too Laziness ought not to be tolerated. 
In the campaign against cocaine, the pre 
tense ought not be set up that the Negro is 
the sole user of the drug. The Negro has 
no monopoly on the vices of this city and 
State any more than the white man has a 
monopoly on its virtues. The Negro buys 
all of his cocaine from the whites, learned 
how to use it from the whites and has a 
large number of Caucasian examples in the 
city today. Therefore, the authorities 
ought to be fair. When the campaign is 
started against cocaine fiends and vagrants, 
all cocaine fiends and vagrants ought to suf- 
fer and not the poor Negro only, whom our 
daily papers would have us believe are the 
only sinners in the premises. At the risk 
of being accused of being socialistic, the 
VOICEOF THE NEGRO suggeststhat the State 
set aside a block of land, say 3,500 acres 
for the purpose of employing the vagrants. 
A part of this land could be divided into 
small farms where men arrested for vagrancy 
with the claims that they wanted work 
could have opportunity to raise crops for 
themselves. The other part of the land 
could be cultivated by the State with the 
labor of men who really did not want to 
work. The State could pay them liberal 
wages and allow them certain liberties dur 
ing the tithe they served their terms for 


vagrancy. Thusa large area of land could 
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pi THE HOPE OF THE PHILIPPINES 
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Class of Boys in Normal High School, Manila, Philippine Islands 
could 
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be cultivated scientifically by the State, 
many experiments in agriculture could be 
had, while at the same time the vagrants 
would be put to work to earn a livelihood 
forthemselves. Who knows but that many 
a man could be trained into an intelligent 
farmer amid such surroundings and with 
the opportunities the State could afford? 
At any rate, our vagrancy problem ought to 
be handled with more intelligence and com- 
mon sense and less race prejudice. 


The Taft Party on Secretary of War 
Its Oriental Tour Taft is now in the 

Philipine Islands. 
He left this country the last of July with a 
large party of Congressmen, Senators, news- 
paper correspondents and educators. The 
party left on board the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Manchuria. A brief stop was made 
at Hawaii. At Tokio, Japan, the party 
was given a remarkable reception. The 
Imperial Gardens were thrown open to the 
American party and our Secretary was re- 
ceived by the Emperor and Empress of Ja- 
pan. Mr. Taft knew of the approaching 
peace conference and therefore conducted 
himself in such a way as not to excite the 
suspicions of Russia. The privilege of en- 
tering the Imperial Gardens is one that has 
never been granted to foreigners in any 
considerable number, and, therefore, may 
be regarded as a mark of Japan’s extreme 
cordiality towards Americans. Miss Alice 
Roosevelt’s presence in the party has done 
much to increase the social spirit both on 
board the ship and in Japan. The party 
arrived in Manila on the fifth of August, 
and have been busy since looking into the 
conditions on the islands. The object of 
Mr. Taft in carrying this party through the 
Islands is to have the men who legislate for 
the Filipinos get accurate knowledge of the 
real conditions in the Islands in order to 
know the better how to legislate for them. 
This ought not to prove to be wasted money. 


First hand knowledge of affairs in the 
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Islands ought to make it so that our national 
legislators can decide about the relations 
that this country should sustain towards 
the Islands. Ought we maintain a high 
tariff wall between this country and the 
Islands? Secretary Taft thinks not. He 
hopes to have this party decide with him. 
He evidently has strong faith in his position 
or he would not invite such a close exami- 
nation. Ought the Islanders have a larger 
share of self-government? They them- 
selves think so. This party ought to be 
be able to tell. In the party are such men 
as Senators Foster, Long, Patterson, New- 
lands, Payne and Scott. . There are also 
several representatives in the party. The 
reception at Manilla was cordial and the na- 
tives were delighted to see again 
former governor. 


their 


The 


Porto 


Porto Ricans and convention of 


Home Rule Ricans which 

assembled as if by 
magic, inSan Jaun on July 25th, is well cal- 
culated to cause the Washington adminis- 
tration to embark on reflections. In the 
convention were delegates from sixty-five 
out of the sixty six municipalities in the 
island which shows that the principles set 
forth in the memorial and finally adopted by 
the convention are pretty generally believed 
in throughout Porto Rico. According tothe 
Associated Press dispatches, the people of 
Porto Rico have come to the point where they 
feel that their government ought to be ad- 
ministered for their own benefit and in 
their own interest. They complain of the 
ignorance of the American heads of depart- 
ments, saying that in spite of their total 
ignorance of the customs, language or needs 
of the country, they have in their hands 
twenty-four hours after their arrival, the 
fate of their people. At present the affairs 
of the Island are administered by a gov 
ernor, and a legislature. The legislature is 
composed of a senate and a house of repre- 


sentative. The governor and Senate com 
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From Steorograph, copyright 1905 by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


SECRETARY TAFT, MISS ALICE ROOSEVELT AND PARTY ON BOARD THE 
PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP MANCHURIA., 


_ First row, Miss Alice Roosevelt in center—At her left, Mrs. Newlands, Senator Warren of Wyoming ; Capt. William J. 
Kelly, U. S. Army; Hon Herbert Parsons, N. Y.; Hon. LaFayette Young, Iowa. At her right, Col. C. R. Edwards; Rep 
resentative Nicholas Longworth, Ohio; Mr. F. H. Woods ; Hon. Swager Sherwood, Kentucky 

Second row, Secretary Taft in center—At his left, Mrs. Scott ; Mrs. J. Allen Foster ; Capt. J. K. Thompson; Hon. Wm. 
B. McKinley, Illinois, Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, U.S.A. On his right, Mrs. DuBois, Miss Mabel Boardman; Miss Amy 
McMillen ; Mrs. Payne 
_ Third row—Other members of the party: Mrs. Godchaux, New Orleans ; Senator Foster; Hon. C. E. Foss, Chicago 
Senator Long, Kansas; Mrs. Driscoll; Senator Patterson, Colorado; Senator Payne, New York; Thos. Kerry, Detroit; 
Senator Newlands, Nevada; Hon. Charles Curtis, Kansas; Senator Scott, West Virginia; Rogers K. Westmore, W. 5S. Rey- 
burn; Hon. S. S. Wisley, Alabama ; Hon. H. A. Cooper, Wisconsin ; Hon. W. A. Jones, Virginia; Hon. G. A. Lou Mrs. 
Jones, Mrs. FE. T. Hill: Mrs Wiley ; Hon. J. D. Hill; Hon, F. H. Gillett; Repiesentative Scott; Representative Howard. 
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pose the executive council of the Island 
and are appointed from Washington, while 
the representatives are elected bythe people. 
The members of the senate at present, are 
The me- 


morial demands that the present laws gov- 


at the heads of the departments. 


erning the Island be so amended as to allow: 


1. The organization of an insular senate, to be 


composed of two senators each from seven districts, 
That the 


proposed senate and house possess the same privi- 


in place of the executive council. 2 


leges granted to the house under the Foraker law. 
3. That the secretary of Porto Rico, the attorney- 


general, the treasurer, the auditor, the commis- 


sioner of e ition and the 
interior, ntinue in their c ffice 
titles, but tl 


council. 


commissioner of the 
under the present 
iat they form no part of the executive 


That the officials named be appointed 


by the ernor, with the consent of the insula 
senate, and not by the president of the United 
States. 

After there seems to be nothing wrong 


in these The 


amount of 


lemands. Porto Ricans en 


joyed rule and 


iarger hoime 


self-government under the Spaniards than 
they now enjoy under the United States. 
Our white administrative heads have gone 


down to the Islands priding themselves on 


the white man’s monopoly of 


governing 
capacity and have not unnaturally excited 


the dislike of the islanders. Their memo 


rial is simply a case where the has 
turned. These peoplein Porto Rico believe 
in freedom 
Old Canute 


} 


e ~1- Sy 
VaCn LIC 


worm 


just like the rest of mankind. 
down by the seaside trying to 
tide 
Was wise as compared with the white man’s 
effort to 


stem with his pigmy voice 
crush out manhood in the darker 
races. 


The Return of 
John Paul Jones 


If the evidence offered 
by the French experts 
is to be accepted, John 
the father of the 
navy, rests in a vault at Annapolis. 


Paul Jones, American 
The 
remains were borne reverently back bya 
squadron of the American navy and were 
placed in a crypt under the new chapel, 


July 24th. Readers of history will recall 
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the fact that Jones was the first to hoist the 
stars and stripesona regularly commissioned 
American ship of war. Jones is further 
given the credit of designing and first using 
the snake flag, which was a flag designed 
like a coiled up rattlesnake under which 
was written the words ‘‘Don’t tread on me!” 
He secured from a foreign ship, December 
14, 1777, the first salute ever given the 
In the fight with the Ser. 
apis, his own ship being the Bon Homme 


American flag. 


Richard, Jones acquitted himself like a 
hero. The British ship was far more pow- 
After the 


fight had lasted for sometime the British 


erful than the American frigate. 


admiral stopped to inquire of Jones if he 


was ready to surrender. Jones answered 
back with a laugh: ‘‘We have not begun t 
fight !’’ He lashed the two ships together 
and by daring and superior seamanship con- 


Jones 


quered a greatly superior enemy. 
served in the Russian navy after the Revo- 
lution. He died in Paris about 113 years 
ago. It was known that he was buried in 
a lead coffin in alcohol in a little protestant 
cemetery at Paris. Many other things that 
were known about Jones corresponded to 
points on the body that was brought to 
The 


the length of the body, the length and width 


America. French experts measured 
of the face and examined the features and 
hair. Whether we have the body of Paul 
Jones or not, great credit is due Ambassa- 
dor Porter for his noble and unselfish efforts 
to find the body. Mr. Porter paid for the 
search for Jones’ body out of his own bank 


account. 


Dr. Charles E. Bentley 
whose 


Charles Bently 
portrait we use 
on our cover this month, is one of the con- 
Dr. Du- 


sentley the credit for the 


structive statesmen of the race. 
Bois gives to Dr. 
plan of operation for the Niagara Move- 
The Buffalo 
a conference of high-class men, but we re- 


ment. conference at was 


member no one who attended that confer- 
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ence with greater pleasure than we remem- Graft in the Department The risingtide of 
ber Dr. Bentley. In the debates on the of Agriculture honesty and civic 
floor, he was sensible, conservative and dig- righteousness 
nified and in the committee meetings he has at last reached the Department of Agri- 

was prolific in plans and suggestions. At culture. Secretary Wilson has been rudely 
- tee Dr. Bentley’s home he is respected as a awakened. He finds that his department 
— gentleman and a scholar and a denstist of is about as thoroughly corrupt as was the 
arther authority. Dr. Beutley is yet a young man Post Office Department two years ago. 
— out whom the race may expect great things Truly greed for gold is polluting everything 
aul jn the future. in America from the government at Wash- 
ch 
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ington down to the smallest institution of 
learning. It has become a difficult thing 
to find men to administer the affairs of the 
government who are honest, who will not 
cheat and steal and abuse confidence. So 
commonplace has dishonesty become that 
when an honest official comes forth he is 
regarded as a sensation. Mr. Wilson has 
been performing his duty too perfuncto- 
rially. As a consequence, his whole de- 
partment has become honey-combed with 
corruption. The statistical department 
which was designed to aid the farmer has 
been turned against him. The strongest 
kind of evidence points to the fact that 
Edwin S. Holmes, assistant statistician of 
the Department, has been guilty for a long 
time of selling the secret figures of the De- 
partment to stock gamblers in Wall Street. 
The Wall Street gambler who came into 
possession of the reports in advance of the 
public could speculate with much certainty 
on what the cotton reports would be when 
they were published. Holmes further ma- 
nipulated the figures in such away as to be 
of great profit to Wall Street dependents. 
Now it seems as if Holmes was not alone 
in his Mr. Hyde, who is 
chief statistican for the Department, should 
have known enough about the figures to 
have discovered Holmes’ dishonesty. Hyde 


crookedness. 


is at present away in Europe claiming to be 
in search of health. Holmes has skipped 
the country and it seems as if Mrs. Fred- 
erick A. Peckham, Hyde's chief clerk, has 
been implicated and dismissed.. It has de- 
veloped further that one Mr. Moore, the 
man who was employed by the government 
to make experiments with certain fertilizers, 
had so used his opportunities as to give one 
concern the advantage of his experiments 
for a consideration. It seems as if these 
discovered by Honorable 
Richard Cheatham, Secretary of the South- 
ern Cotton Association. 


leakages were 


President Roose- 
velt has ordered a thorough investigation 


of the entire department. We venture the 
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assertion that if a thorough-going investi- 
gation is to be had, a very nest of corrup- 
tion will be uncovered. Men everywhere 
from the United States Senators down are 
in collusion with money-making schemes 
regardless of honesty. Indeed, it is the age 
of ‘‘Frenzied Finance.’’ 


Georgia Lawmakers 
and the Reformatory 


A bill prepared and 
offered by Mr. Fel- 
der, of Bibb County, 
creating a State Reformatory for the way- 
ward youth has passed both branches of the 
Georgia Legislature. The bill as finally 
passed makes it obligatory upon the authori- 
ties to erect the reformatory buildings upon 
the State farm at Milledgeville. 
mistake. 


This is a 
If the intention of the bill is to 
separate the young criminals from the asso- 
ciation of those who are hardened in crime, 
the reformatory should not be conducted 
right on the grounds where older criminals 
are incarcerated. These youngsters who 
have barely had a taste of crime, should be 
removed as far as possible from criminal 
surroundings and tendencies. ‘There are 
other criticisms to be passed upon the bill, 
The bill 
allows but a paltry $5,000 with which to 


notably its extreme parsimony. 


erect buildings in which to house the youth- 
ful criminals of the entire State. But our 
main criticism will be directed against the 
spirit manifested by the lawmakers during 
the discussion of the measure. We attach 
importance to what was said in the debate 
only because of the fact that the Georgia 
legislature represents pretty accurately the 
sentiments and intelligence of the white 
people of our State. In so far as the word- 
ing of the bill is concerned, it is fair on its 
face to both races. But that clause in the 
bill which gives the judge discretionary 
powers in sending the youth either to the 
jail, chaingang, penitentiary or reformatory 
is in spirit, at least, unjust. It 
case 


is another 
the Southern white man has 
shown his ingenuity in shaping the laws so 
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as to leave loopholes whereby public money 
can be emptied into the lap of the white 
race. In urging the passage of this meas- 
ure, Mr. Felder, the author of the measure, 
stated plainly that the clause giving discre- 
tionary powers to the judges was inserted in 
order to insure the white people against the 
over-loading of the reformatory with young 
Negroes. He said that inasmuch as the 
matter would be placed in the hands of the 
judges, the judges of Georgia could be de- 
pended upon to do their duty, meaning of 
course, that the judiciary of Georgia could 
be depended upon to be one-sided enough to 
send most of the young Negro criminals to 
the chaingangs' while the young white 
criminals would be sent to the reformatory. 
Numerous questions were put to Mr. Felder 
during his speech, inquiring of the number 
of white boys and girls who would likely 
go to the reformatory. The object of these 
questions was to ascertain if there were 
enough young white criminals in the State 
to justify the expenditure of public money 
onareformatory and of the relative propor- 
tion of white and colored criminals in 
the State of proper age to become in- 
mates of the reformatory. The answer to 
these questions showed that an overwhelm- 
ing majority of young people in the prisons 
and chaingangs were colored. Certainly. A 
colored child is sent to jail for the most tri- 
fling misdemeanor, while the white child is 
turned aloose upon the promise to hence- 


forth be good. But those who were in favor 


of the bill asserted with eloquent flights and 
dramatic flourishes that if there were only 
one white child incarcerated within prison 
walls with hardened criminals, it were worth 
while to spend $10,000 to save that child. 
They all emphasized the value of the soul of 
a white child. There was nobody within the 
confines of those halls to arise amid the dim 
darkuess of that selfish atmosphere and assert 
with fiery indignation that the soul of the 


black child was worth saving too; that it 
was au ignoble and retrogressive scheme of 
plunder and pelf to use public funds for 
the benefit of one set of taxpayers at the 
expense of the other ; that the Negro crim- 
inal ought to be saved for the sake of soci- 
ety ; that it was an economic blunder to try 
to keep down one class of citizens; and 
above all that the white man in order to 
keep his pledge of honor to the North to 
protect the interests of the Negro and in 
order to show a semblance of consistency 
with his long-faced, loud-mouth lamenta- 
tions about Negro degeneracy must do all 
he can to save this unfortunate member of 
society. In the legislature just as much as 
in the woods around the dangling dead man 
who hangs from the limb, barbarism comes 
out from its hiding-place. The spirit of 
altruism would bid the white man save the 
Negro for the sake of the love he ought to 
have for humanity. The spirit of economics 
and common sense calls aloud and insist- 
ently for the salvation of the Negro lest 
he prove a millstone about the neck of 
society. We are made the butt end of 
We receive scant en- 
couragement in our efforts to redeem the 
race from the degradation that has come to 


gibes and stigmas. 


it through the greed of the white man. 
Not only do we receive no aid from those 
who boast superiority, but in many in- 
stances, as in this case, we are pilfered of 
our own. Human nature is the same the 
world over. No one has ever obtained a 
butterfly by treading upon the worm from 
which it must evolve. We plead for a new 
baptism of civic righteousness and more of 
the spirit of altruism in Georgia, so that 
men who make laws for us will try to 
compass the interests of the whole peo- 
ple and not be forever on a quest for 
subterfuges which benefit the white man 
and checkmate the progress of the black 
man. 











Achievements of the Negro Race 


By Kelly Miller 


The individual is the proof of the race, 
the first fruit and unfoldment of its potency 
and promise. The glory of any people is 
perpetuated and carried forward by the 
illustrious names which spring from among 
them. As the highest peaks catch the sun- 
light first and reflect it longest, so a peo- 
ple’s commanding characters stand out 
prominent and pronounced, typifying the 
estimate in which they are held by the 
world. Every race or nation, and indeed 
every well defined group of men, delight to 
point to their illustrious individuals as illus- 
trative and exemplary of its possibilities. 
We always feel prouder of our own than of 
others who have attained like renown. A 
despised people may well glorify its con- 
spicuous individuals, for it is through them 
alone that they may hope to gain the 
world’s recognition and esteem. A great 
name is the chief memorial of any place or 
people. The psalmist assures us that ‘‘The 
Lord shall count, when he writeth up the 
people, that this man was born there.’’ 

Thomas Jefferson recognized the value of 
this principle when, in writing to Benjamin 
Banneker, the Negro astronomer, he says: 
‘“*T have taken the liberty of sending your 
almanac to M. de Condorcet, secretary of 
the Academy of Science at Paris and mem- 
ber of the Philanthropic Society, because I 
considered it as a document to which your 
color had a right for their justification 
against the doubts which have been enter- 
tained against them.’’ 

Mr. W. Dean Howells, introducing Mr. 
Dunbar's first notable book of poems, 
wrote: ‘“‘I said that a race which had 
come to this effect in any member of it, 
had attained civilization in him, and I per- 
mitted myself the imaginative prophecy 
that the hostilities and prejudices which 


had so long constrained his race were des 
tined to vanish in the arts; that these were 
to be the final proof that God had made of 
one blood all nations of men.’’ 

If the Negro race produces only hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, however 
capable they may be in that function, it can 
never rise above the servile estimate which 
the world is wont to fasten upon it. But 
if only here and there some individual 
breaks the invidious bar of his birth and 
rises to the higher realm of thought things, 
he cannot but lift his race as he climbs. 

The distinguished names which spring 
from among a people are the most effective 
standards of stimulus to the budding powers 
and aspirations of their youth. We are 
inspired to high endeavor most readily by 
the achievements of those of our own class 
and condition. Excepting the few super- 
lative names of human history which appeal 
to all mankind, the inspiring examples of 
the world have been national, social and 
local. Such names are generally magnified 
beyond their relative merit on the scale of 
human greatness in order to intensify their 
effect upon a prescribed constituency. The 
Negro child would be in a pitiable plight 
indeed if all the models of excellence set up 
for his imitation were of an alien type. 
How soul-benumbing must be the education 
of the youth who finds no models, no pat- 
terns, no examples in his own image and 
likeness! This would inevitably lead to 
self depreciation, if not of self despite. It 
becomes a plain duty of race statesmanship 
to hold up to the aspiring and ambitious 
youth the highest and best exponents of 
their own class. While senseless panegyric 
and extravagant laudation disgust the sane 
and grieve the cautious, yet judicious glori- 
fication of their own is the common prac- 
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tice of every people who have made or are 
making for the highest place in the world’s 
affairs. These things should be set before 
every child as a part of his scholastic 
training 

“Let school taught pride dissemble all it can, 

These little things are great to little man.”’ 

Under the severe limitations of the pres- 
ent occasion, which the editor of the VoIcE 
fully understands, I prefer to confine my 
treatment to the American Negro. We 
know so little about the historical develop- 
ment of Negro peoples that any claim based 
upon bygone Negro nationalities would be 
mere vague and exclamatory generalities of 
the ethnological basis of the Egyptian, 
Ethiopian or Carthagenian civilizations. 
We know too little—at least I do—to claim 
credit for the Negro with assurance of 
authenticity. It can be safely said, how- 
ever, that individual Negroes have reached 
a high place in every scheme of culture 
with which the race has been brought in 
contact, whether ancient or modern, Asiatic 
or European. 

For four centuries the African race has 
been brought in contact with the European 
in all parts of the globe. This contact has 
not been of an ennobling character, but of 
the servile sort, affording little opportunity 
for the development of those qualities which 
the favored races hold in esteem. And yet 
there has arisen from this dark and forbid- 
den background not a few striking individ- 
ualemanations. This race, through a strain 
of its blood, has given to Russia her national 
poet, and to France her most distinguished 
romancer. Toussaint L’Ouverture, the 
Negro patriot, is the most commanding his- 
torical figure of the entire West Indian 
Archipelago. In South America persons of 
Negro blood have gained the highest polit- 
ical and civil renown. 

The Anglo-Saxon deals with backward 
peoples on a different basis from the Latin 
races. While he has a keener sense of jus- 
tice and is imbued with a spirit of philan- 
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thropic kindness, yet he builds up a barrier 
between himself and them which it is almost 
impossible to overcome. To him personal 
solicitude and good-will and racial intoler- 
ance are not incompatable qualities. On 
the other hand, the Latin races, while 
possessing a much lower order of general 
efficiency, accept on equal terms all who 
conform to the prevailing standards. Un- 
der the Latin dispensation color offers not 
the slightest bar to the individual who 
exhibits high qualities of mind and soul 
We need not be surprised, therefore, to find 
that the colored men who have reached the 
highest degree of fame should have sprung 
from the Latin civilization. The persons 
of African blood who are most nearly com- 
parable with names of the first order of 
renown among Europeans are Toussaint 
L/Ouverture, of Haiti, Alexander Push- 
kin, of Russia, and Alexander Dumas, of 
France. In France, Italy and Spain, color 
is only acurious incident. The Afro-Amer- 
ican therefore belongs in a category by him- 
self. His circumstances and conditions are 
so different from those of his European 
brother that though of the same color they 
are not of the same class. 

It is needless to dwell upon the dehuman- 
izing effect and crushing power of slavery 
upon the American Negro. Its very salva- 
tion depended upon placing gyves upon the 
powers of the mind. Every ambitious indi- 
vidual who showed the faintest indication 
of emergent power was forthwith crushed 
back to the dead level of industrial stu- 
pidity. The chief sin chargeable to the 
slave regime is that it obscured the mind 
from knowledge and the soul from God. 
But the smothered soul of the Negro broke 
through even this obscuring veil and justi- 
fied its kinship with the great human spirit. 
Phillis Wheatley and Benjamin Banneker 
and Frederick Douglass attested the intel- 
lectual and spiritual kinship of the Negro 
with his more favored fellow men. They 
furnished the fullest proof that ‘‘skins may 
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differ, but affection dwells in white and 
black the same.’’ 

The first achievement to be placed to the 
credit of the Negro is that under the heavy 
handicap of his environment, he is so rapidly 
recruiting his own professional class. In 
most instances these men are required to 
come up to the standard adopted by the 
Aryan race, which sets apart ‘‘the best it 
breeds’’ for professional service. The cen- 
sus of 1900 gives forty-seven thousand three 
hundred and twenty-four colored persons 
engaged in the higher professions. They 
are designated as actors, architects, artists, 
clergymen, dentists, electricians, engineers, 
journalists, lawyers, literary and scientific 
persons, musicians, government officials, 
physicians and surgeons, teachers and pro- 
fessors. The character of service demanded 
is the same as that required of white men 
who occupy similar stations, and in many 
of these callings they can sustain them- 
selves only by the sharpest competition 
with the highest skill of the craft. The 
bare fact that a racé, beginning at the zero 
point forty years ago, has been able to pro- 
duce a professional class some fifty thous- 
and strong who are able to administer 
according to approved European standards 
to the requirements of the body and to the 
highest needs of the soul, is an indication 
of progress and of promise more striking 
than any other people have ever manifested 
in the history of human culture. 

No list of American geniuses has yet been 
made out that does not contain a goodly 
sprinkling of African names. The Negro 
figures in Stedman’s Anthology, in War- 
ner’s World’s Best Literature, in every 
work on American biology, and in that 
roster of living celebrities called ‘‘Who’s 
Who in America.’’ 

It is with some hesitancy that a few 
names of the more distinguished Afro- 
Americans are here presented. In such a 
restricted list it is inevitable that many 
should be omitted who are equally worthy 
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The names 
here presented have not been selected 
because of general distinction, but rather 


as some who are mentioned. 


for technical, artistic and intellectual 
achievements in the scholastic sense. 

Only those have been included of whose 
achievements the world takes account. Of 
course nothing new is to be expected in a 
biographical sketch. My only object is to 
present a few of the names whom I con- 
sider among ‘‘the best we breed.’’ There 
is no name in the list which may not be 
found in standard Cyclopedias of American 
Biography. Nothing is great or small 
except by comparison. The names here 
presented are at least respectable when 
measured by European standards. It is 
true that no one of them reaches the first, 
or even the second degree of luster in the 
galaxy of the world’s greatness. The com- 
peting number has been so insignificant, 
and the social atmosphere has been so 
repressive to their budding aspirations that 
it would be little short of a miracle of 
genius if any member of this race had 
reached the highest degree of glory. 

While these contributors must be meas- 
ured in terms of European standards in 
order that there may be a sane and rational 
basis of comparison, yet there is another 
measure which takes account of the strug- 
gles and strivings out of which they grew. 
In the light of European comparison it 
appears that they represent more than the 
marvelous vision of a one-eyed man among 
the blind, but rather the surprising visual 
power of a one-eyed man among two-eyed 
men. The significance of these superior 
manifestations, however, must not be meas- 
ured solely by their intrinsic value. They 
serve both as an argument and an inspira- 
tion. They show the American people that 
the Negro, at his best, is imbued with their 
own ideas and strives after their highest 
ideals. To the Negro they serve as models 
of excellence to stimulate and encourage 
his hesitant and disheartened aspirations. 
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One will be struck by the versatility and 
range of the names in the list. They cover 
well nigh every field of human excellence. 
It will be noticed that the imitative and 
esthetic arts predominate over the more 
solid and severe intellectual acquisitions. 
Is this not the repetition of the history of 
culture? The poet and the artist precede 
the scientist and the engineer. 

Phyllis Wheatley was born in Africa and 
was brought to America in 1761. She was 
bought from the slave market by John 
Wheatley, of Boston, and soon developed 
remarkable acquisitive faculties. In six- 
teen months from her arrival she could read 
English fluently. She learned to write and 
also studied Latin. She visited England in 
1774 and was cordially received. After 
returning to Boston she corresponded with 
Countess Huntington, the Earl of Darts- 
mouth,. Rev. George Whitfield and others, 
and wrote many poems to her friends. She 
addressed some lines to Gen. George Wash- 
ington, which were afterwards published in 
the Pennsylvania Magazine for April, 1776. 
General Washington wrote a courteous 
response and invited her to visit the Revo- 
lutionary headquarters, which she did, and 
was received with marked attention by 
Washington and his officers. Her principal 
publications are An Elegiac Poem on the 
Death of George Whitfield; Poems on 
Various Subjects, Religious and Moral, 
published in London in 1773, and re-pub- 
lished in two volumes, Philadelphia, 18or. 
The letters of Phyllis Wheatley were printed 
in Boston in 1864, collected from the pro- 
ceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. 

Benjamin Banneker was born November, 
9, 1731, near Ellicott’s Mill, Md. Both his 
father and grandfather were native Afri- 
cans. He attended a private school which 
admitted several colored children along 
with the whites. Although his early edu- 
cational facilities were scanty, young Ban- 
neker soon gained a local reputation as a 


miracle of wisdom. In 1770 he constructed 
a clock to strike the hours, the first to be 
made in America. This he did with crude 
tools and a watch for his model, as he had 
never seen aclock. Through the kindness 
of Mr. Ellicott, who was a gentleman of 
cultivation and taste, he gained access to 
his valuable collection of books, and was 
thus inducted into the study of astronomy. 
In this study he gained great proficiency 
and constructed an almanac adapted to the 
local requirements of Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. This was the first 
almanac constructed in America, and was 
published by Goddard & Angell, Baltimore. 
Banneker’s Almanac was published annu- 
ally from 1792 to 1806, the year of his 
death. It contained the motions of the 
sun and moon; the motions, places and 
aspects of the planets; the rising and set- 
ting of the sun, and the rising, setting, 
southing, place, and age of moon, etc., and 
is said to have been the main dependence of 
the farmers in the region covered. He 
lived mainly from the royalty received from 
this publication. Banneker sent a copy of 
this almanac to Thomas Jefferson, which 
elicited a flattering acknowledgment on the 
part of the philosopher and statesman. 
Banneker assisted the commissioners in 
laying out the lines of the District of 
Columbia. 

Lemuel Haynes was born in Hartford, 
Conn., in 1753. He received the honorary 
degree of A. M. from Middlebury College 
in 1804. After completing a theological 
course he preached in various places and 
settled in West Rutland, Vt., in 1788, 
where he remained for thirty years and 
became one of the most popular preachers 
in the State. He was characterized by a 
subtle intellect, keen wit, and eager thirst 
for knowledge. His noted sermon from 
Genesis 3 and 4, was published and passed 
through nine or ten editions. His contro- 
versy with Hosea Ballou became of world- 
wide interest. 
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Ira Aldridge was born at Belaire, Md., 
about 1810. He was early brought in con- 
tact with Mr. Kean, the great tragedian, 
and in 1826 accompanied him to Europe. 
Mr. Kean encouraged his dramatic aspira- 
tion, and on one occasion, at least, per- 
mitted him to appear as Othello, while he 
himself took the part of Iago. Asan inter- 
preter of Shakespeare he was very gener- 
ally regarded as one of the best and most 
faithful. He appeared at Covent Garden 
as Othello in 1833, and in Surrey Theater 
in 1848. Onthe Continent he ranked as 
one of the, greatest tragedians of his time. 
Honors were showered upon him wherever 
he appeared. He was presented by the 
King of Prussia with the first-class medal 
of arts and sciences, accompanied by an 
autograph letter from the Emperor of Aus- 
tria; the Grand Cross of Leopold ; a simi- 
lar decoration from the Emperor of Russia, 
and a magnificent maltese cross, with the 
medal of merit, from the city of Berne. 
Similar honors were conferred by other 
crowned heads of Europe. He was madea 
member of the Prussian Academy of Arts 
and Sciences and holder of the large gold 
medal; member of the Imperial and Arch 
Ducal Institution of Our Lady of the Man- 
ger in Austria; of the Russian Hof-Ver- 
samlung of Riga; honorary member of the 
Imperial Academy of Arts and Sciences in 
St. Petersburg, and many others. Aldridge 
appeared with flattering success in Amster- 
dam, Brussels, Berlin, Breslau, Vienna, 
Pesth, The Hague, Dantzic, Konigsberg, 
Dresden, Berne, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Cracow, Gotha, and numerous other cities 
in the leading parts of the standard plays of 
times. He was an associate of the most 
prominent men of Paris, among whom was 
Alexander Dumas. When these two met 
they always kissed each other, and Dumas 
always greeted Aldridge with the words 
‘mon confrere.’’ Aldridge died at Lodz, 
in Poland, 1867. 

Col. George W. Williams was born in 


Pennsylvania im 1849. He was educated 
in public and private schools and completed 
his theological training at West Newton 
Theological Seminary. His History of the 
Negro Race in America is the sole existing 
authority on the subject of which it treats, 
and forms, without doubt, as valuable a lite- 
rary monument as any yet left by a colored 
man. 

Paul Lawrence Dunbar is still a young 
man under thirty years of age. He has 
already made an impression on American 
literature that can never be effaced. He 
has published ‘‘Oaks and Ivy,’’ ‘‘Majors 
and Minors,’’ ‘‘Lyrics of Lowly Life,’’ and 
“‘Lyrics of the Hearthstone,’’ together with 
half a dozen volumes of fiction and short 
stories. Several of his works have been 
reprinted in England. Speaking of his 
early poems, William Dean Howells says: 
‘‘Some of these (poems in literary English) 
I thought very good. What I mean is, 
several people might have written them, 
but I do not know anyone else at present 
who could quite have written his dialect 
pieces. There are divinations and reports 
of what passes in the hearts and minds of a 
lowly people whose poetry had hitherto 
been inarticulately expressed, but now 
finds, for the first time in our tongue, liter- 
ary interpretation of a very artistic com- 
pleteness.”’ 

Henry O. Tanner, son of Bishop B. T. 
Tanner, of the African Methodist Church, 
was born in Pittsburg, Pa., in 1859. His 
early educational opportunities were good, 
having studied at the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, and subsequently at 
Paris. His pictures have been hung on the 
line in many a salon exhibition, and now 
the government of France has crowned the 
long list of medals and prizes which Mr. 
Tanner has received by buying one of his 
most important works, ‘‘The Raising of 
Lazarus,’’ for the Luxemburg Gallery. 
The picture has already been hung in the 
Luxembug Gallery, and in the course of 
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time will naturally be transferred to the 
Louvre. Other notable pictures by the 
same artist are Nicodemus, owned by the 
Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia ; The 
Annunciation, which now hangs in the 
Memorial Hall, Philadelphia; The Be- 
trayal, in the Carnegie Gallery, at Pitts- 
burg. 

Dr. Daniel H. Williams, of Chicago, is 
widely known throughout the medical pro- 
fession. He has performed several noted 
operations that taxed the skill of surgical 
science. In 1897 Dr. Williams performed 
an operation on account of a stab wound of 
the heart and pericardium, a report of 
which was published in the A/edical Record, 
March 27, 1897, and attracted the attention 
of the entire medical and surgical frater- 
nity, and was published in the medical 
journals of nearly every country and lan- 
guage. 
recent 


It has also been referred to in most 
works on surgery, especially in 
International Text-Book on Surgery and 
Da Costa's Modern Surgery. 

An article on ‘‘Ovarian Cysts in Colored 
Women,’’ by Dr. Williams, published in 
the Philadelphia Medical Journal, December 
29, 1900, had for its purpose the refutation 
of the idea that had been almost universal 
among surgeons, that colored women did 
not have ovarian tumors. The record of 
the cases collected by Dr. Williams fur- 
nishes sufficient data to sustain his conten- 
tion. It is also shown in this article that 
the same may be said of fibrous tumors. 
This article has been considered of such 
value to the profession, that it has been 
copied extensively in medical literature, 
and notably in some of the best German 
and French medical journals. 

Dr. Williams has performed various im- 
portant operations that have been published 
in medical journals and widely commented 
upon in the medical world. He was sur- 
geon-in-chief of the Freedmen’s Hospital, 
at Washington, D. C., from 1893 to 1897. 

Charles W. Chestnut was born in Fay- 
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etteville, N. C., about fifty yearsago. He 
moved to Cleveland, Ohio, where he was 
employed as court stenographer. Mr. 
Chestnut has written several works of 
fiction which, according to competent 
critics, place him among the foremost 
story-tellers of the time. ‘‘The Wife of 
My Youth,’’ ‘‘The House Behind the 
Cedars,’’ and ‘‘The Marrow of Tradition,’’ 
are published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Prof. W. S. Scarborough was born in 
Georgia in 1852, was graduated from Ober- 
lin College in 1875, and is professor of 
Greek at Wilberforce University. He isa 
member of the American Philological So- 
ciety and of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation. He has published First Lessons in 
Greek (New York, 1881), and the Theory 
and Functions of the Thematic Vowel in 
the Greek Verb. 

Prof. W. E. B. DuBois was born in Mas- 
sachusetts less than forty yearsago. He 
was graduated from Fisk University and 
subsequently from Harvard, after which he 
studied two years in Germany and earned 
his Ph. D. degree from Harvard. He has 
been a teacher in Wilberforce University, 
associate in Sociology at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and professor of History and 
Political Economy at Atlanta University. 
His chief works are ‘‘The Suppression of 
the African Slave Trade,’’ published in the 
Harvard Historical Series; ‘‘The Phila- 
delphia Negro,’’ published under the aus- 
pices of the University of Pennsylvania ; 
‘“The Souls of Black Folk,’’ and numerous 
special studies and investigations that have 
appeared in the proceedings of the Atlanta 
conferences and the bulletins of the Bureau 
of Labor as well as sundry magazine arti- 
cles. Mr. DuBois has done more to give 
scientific accuracy and method to the study 
of the race question than any other Amer- 
ican who has essayed to deal with it. 

It is generally believed that while the 
Negro possesses the imitative he lacks the 
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initiative faculty; that while he can ac- 
quire what has already been accumulated, 
he cannot inquire into the unrevealed mys- 
tery of things. As an illustration of how 
easy it is for the achievemeuts of the Negro 
to escape his fellow-colaborers, the follow- 
ing incident may be regarded as typical : 
The Patent Office sent out circulars inquir- 
ing as to the number and extent of colored 
patentees. One of the leading patent attor- 
neys responded that he had never heard of 
the Negro inventing anything except lies ; 
yet the Patent Office record reveals two 
hundred and fifty colored patentees and 
more than four hundred patents. Many of 
these show the highest ingenuity and are 
widely used in the mechanical arts. 

Granville T. Woods was born in Ohio, 
is 44 years old. He has more than twenty 
patents to his credit. Mr. Woods is the 
inventor of the electric telephone transmit- 
ter, which he assigned to the American Bell 
Telephone Company for a valuable consid- 
eration, said to amount to $10,000. This 
transmitter is used in connection with all 
the Bell Telephones. 

Elijah T. McCoy, of Detroit, Mich., has 
taken out 30 patents, mainly devoted to the 
improvement of lubricating devics for sta- 
tionary and locomotive machinery. His 
inventions are in general use on locomotive 
engines of leading railways in the North- 





west, on the lake steamers, and on railways 
in Canada. 

There are numerous colored men who 
have achieved distinction in fields calling 
for practical energy, moral courage, sound 
intelligence, and intellectual resource. 
Frederick Douglass and Booker T. Washing- 
ton are, in general average of distinction, 
the most renowned of their race, although 
their fields ef-exertion are not mainly in- 
tellectual, in the academic sense of the 
term—and yet Mr. Douglass was one of the 
most eminent American orators, and his 
autobiography forms an integral part of the 
literature of the anti-slavery struggle ; and 
Mr. Washington’s ‘‘Up from Slavery’’ is 
one of the most popular books printed in 
the first year of the twentieth century. As 
Mr. Douglas’s life is woven in the warp and 
woof of the great epoch ending in the civil 
war, so Mr. Washington’s life and work 
have become a vital part of the current edu- 
cational literature, and his place in the his- 
tory of education is assured. 

This meagre fruitage does not furnish 
cause for self-complacent glorification, but 
is only the first fruit of the tree whose ini- 
tial bearing gives promise of bigger and 
better things. The rising generation gath- 
ering hope and inspiration from past 
achievements can buoyantly proclaim: 
‘That which they have done is but earnest 

of the things that we shall do.’’ 
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The Niagara Movement 


By W. E. B. DuBois 


What is the Niagara Movement? The 
Niagara Movement is an organization com- 
posed at present of fifty-four men resident 
in eighteen states of the United States. 
These men having common aspirations 
have banded themselves together into an 
organization. This organization was per- 
fected at a meeting held at Buffalo, N. Y., 
July 11,12 and 13, 1905, and was called ‘*The 
Niagara Movement.’’ The present mem- 
bership, which of course we hope to en- 
large as we find others of like thought and 
ideal, consists of ministers, lawyers, editors, 
business men and teachers. The honor of 
founding the organization belongs to F. L. 
McGhee, who first suggested it; C. C. 
Bentley, who planned the method of organ- 
ization and W. M. Trotter, who put the 
backbone into the platform. 

The organization isextremely simple and 
is designed for effective work. Its officers 
are a general secretary and treasurer, a 
series of state secretaries and a number of 
secretaries of specific committees. Its mem- 
bership in each State constitutes the State 
organization under the State secretary. 

Why this organization is needed. The 
first exclamation of any one hearing of 
this new movement will naturally be: 
“Another !’’ Why, we may legitimately 
be asked, should men attempt another or- 
ganization after the failures of the past? 
We answer soberly but earnestly, ‘‘For 
that very reason.’’ Failure to organize 
Negro-Americans for specific objects in the 
past makes it all the more imperative that 
we should keep trying until we succeed. 
Today we have no organization devoted to 
the general interests of the African race in 
America. The Afro-American Council, 
while still in existence, has done practi- 
cally nothing for three years, and is today, 


so far as effective membership and work is 
concerned, little more thana name. For 
specific objects we have two organizations, 
the New England Suffrage League and the 
Negro Business League. There is, there- 
fore, without the slightest doubt room for 
a larger national organization. What now 
is needed for the success of such an organi- 
zation? If the lessons of the past are read 
aright there is demanded : 

1. Simplicity of organization. 

2. Definiteness of aim. 

The country is too large, the race too 
scattered and the rank and file too unused 
to organized effort to attempt to impose a 
vast machine-like organization upon a 
wavering, uncertain constituency. This 
has been the mistakes of several efforts at 
united work among us. Effective organiza- 
tion must be simple—a banding together of 
men on lines essentially as simple as those 
of a village debating club. What is the 
essential thing in such organization. Man- 
ifestly it is like-mindedness. Agreement 
in the object to be worked for, or in other 
words, definiteness of aim. 

Among ten million,people enduring the 
stress under which we are striving there 
must of necessity be great and far-reaching 
differences of opinions. 


‘ 


It is idle, even 
nonsensical, to suppose that a people just 
beginning self-mastery and self-guidance 
should be able from the start to be in per- 
fect accord as to the wisdom or expedi- 
ency of certain policies. And some uni- 
versal agreement is impossible. The best 
step is for those who agree to unite for the 
realization of those things on which they 
have reached agreement. This is what the 
Niagara movement has done. It has sim- 
ply organized and its members agree as to 
certain great ideals and lines of policy. 
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Such people as are in agreement with them 
it invites to co-operation and membership. 
Other persons it seeks to convert to its way 
of thinking ; it respects their opinion, but 
believes thoroughly in its own. This the 
world teaches us is the way of progress. 
What the Niagara Movement proposes to 
do. What now are the principles upon 
which the membership of the Niagara 


Movement are agreed? As set forth briefly 
in the constitution, they are as follows : 

(a) Freedom of speech and criticism. 

(b) An unfettered and unsubsidized 
press. 

(c) Manhood suffrage. 

(d) The abolition of all caste distinc- 
tions based simply on race and color. 

(e) The recognition of the principle of 
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human brotherhood as a practical present 
creed. 

(f) The recognition of the highest and 
best training as the monopoly of no class 
or race. 

(g) A belief in the dignity of labor. 

(h) United effort to realize these ideals 
under wise and courageous leadership. 

All these things we believe are of great 
and instant importance ; there has been a 
determined effort in this country to stop 
the free expression of opinion among black 
men; money has been and is being dis- 
tributed in considerable sums to influence 
the attitude of certain Negro papers; the 
principles of democratic government ave 
losing ground, and caste distinctions are 
growing in all directions. Human brother- 
hood is spoken of today with a smile and a 
sneer; effort is being made to curtail the 
educational opportunities of the colored 
children; and while much is said about 
money-making, not enough is said about 
efficient, self-sacrificing toil of head and 
hand. Are not all these things worth 
striving for? Zhe Niagara Movement pro- 
poses to gain these ends. All this is very 
well, answers the objector, but the ideals 
are impossible of realization. We can never 
gainour freedom in this land. To which 
we reply: We certainly cannot unless we 
try. If we expect to gain our rights by 
nerveless acquiescence in wrong, then we 
expect to do what no other nation ever did. 
What must we do then? We must com- 
plain, Yes, plain, blunt complaint, cease- 
less agitation, unfailing exposure of dis- 
honesty and wrong—this is the ancient, 
unerring way to liberty, and we must fol- 
low it. I know the ears of the American 
people have become very sensitive to Negro 
complaints of late and profess to dislike 
Whining. Let that worry none. No nation 
Onearth ever complained and whined so 
much as this nation has, and we propose to 
follow the example. Next we propose to 
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work. These are the things that we as 
black men must try to do: 

To press the matter of stopping the eur 
tailment of our political rights. 

To urge Negroes to vote intelligently- 
and effectively. 

To push the matter of civil rights. 

To organize business co-operation. 

To build school houses and increase the 
interest in education. 

To open up new avenues of employment 
and strengthen our hold on the old. 

To distribute tracts and, information in 
regard to the laws of health, 

To bring Negroes and, labor unions into . 
mutual understanding. 

To study Negro history. 

To increase the circulation of honest, - 
unsubsidized newspapers and periodicals. 

To attack crime among us by all civil- 
ized agencies. In fact to do all in our 
power by word or deed to increase the effi- 
ciency of our race, the enjoyment of its . 
manhood, rights and the performance of 
its just duties. 

This isa large program. It cannot be 
realized in a short time. But something 
can be done and we are going to do some- 
thing. It is interesting to see how the 
platform and program has been received by 
the country. In not a single instance has 
the justice of our demands been denied. 
The Law Kegister of Chicago acknowledges 
openly that ‘‘the student of legal and 
political history is aware that every right 
secured by men either individually or asa 
nation has been won only after asserting 
the right and sometimes fighting for it. 
And when a people begin to voice their de- 
mand for a right and keep.it up, they ulti- 
mately obtain the right as a rule.’’ The 
Mail and Express says that this idea is 
‘‘that upon which the American white man 
has founded his success.’’ —all this éu/— 
and then have come the excuses: The 
Outlook thinks that ‘“‘A child should use 
o ther. language.’’- It is, all right for the - 
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white men says the J/ail and Express, but 
black men—well they had better ‘‘work.’’ 
Complaint has a horrible and almost a treas- 
onable sound to the 77iéune while the Chi- 
cago Record-Herald of course makes the 
inevitable discovery of ‘‘Social Equality.’’ 
Is not this significant? Is justice in the 
world to be finally and definitely labelled 
white and that with your apathetic consent? 
Are we not men enough to protest, or shall 
the sneer of the Outlook and its kind be 
proven true that out of ten millions there 
are only a baker’s dozen who will follow 
these fifty Negro-Americans and dare to 
stand up and be counted as demanding every 
single right that belongs to free American 
citizens? This is the critical time, Black 
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men of America; the staggering days of 
Emancipation, of childhood are gone. 


“God give us men! A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready 
hands; 

Men whom lust of office does not kill ; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy ; 

Men who possess opinions and a will ; 

Men who have honor, men who will not lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue, 

And damn his flatterers 
winking. 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 

In public duty and private thinking. 

For when the rabble, with their thumb worn creeds, 

Their large professions and their little deeds, 

Mingle in selfish strife—lo, Freedom weeps, 

Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice sleeps, 
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BY E. AUGUSTA DEACE 


I do not ask, O Lord, in this short life, 


In some sequestered, quiet nook to dwell; 
Fain would I seek the battle’s fiercest strife ; 
If Thou art near, I know that all is well. 


I do not ask, O Lord, that Thou wouldst keep 
My soul in heavenly pastures green and fair; 

I pray for strength to comfort those who weep 
Beneath a weary load of grief and care. 


For perfect ease, O Lord, I do not ask; 
Dost Thou not know Thy weak child’s need of rest ? 
Give but the strength for each day with its task, 
And peace at even on Thy loving breast! 
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The Metropolitan Mercantile and Realty Co. 


By L. C. Collins 


It has been well said that we are living in 
an industrial age, **stingushed by the im- 
mense growth and increasing power of great 
combinations or corporations. New adven- 
tures and inventions with which]the last 
century has been prolific have meant in- 
creased facilities for the application of man’s 
time, brain and finance. And these new 
opportunities have accelerated his restless 
energy. The capacity of individual efforts 
being inadequate to cope with growing op- 
portunities, partnerships have of necessity 
sprung into existence to stimulate progress, 
to supply the needs and wants of the pub- 
lic and accumulate great fortunes. This, 
the smallest form of combinations, profi- 
cient in their quality but limited in their 
sphere of operations, paved the way for the 
industrial king—the corporation—under 
whose reign, cities States and countries 
have been united by inseperable ties of com- 
mercial progress. Every month witnesses 
an increase in the number of corporations 
and in the volume of business done by them, 
which proves not only their success but the 
favor in which they are held and the good 
they do. For that which is not profitable 
will not last and that which runs counter 
to public approval cannot longexist. This 
continued existence then is presumptive evi- 
dence of their proper motives and profitable 
work, while the increased business expresses 
stability, inspires confidence and creates a 
desire to emulate, which in time often cul- 
minates into new and similar enterprises. 

As I look back over the history of the 
Metropolitan Mereantile and Realty Com- 
pany and ponder particularly over the period 
of transition from the firm of three, Ball, 
Atkins and Collins, doing a real estate busi- 
ness under the style of P. Sheridan, Ball 
& Company, I must confess that it is im- 
possible to point out the fact of greatest 
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weight to which the existence of the com- 
pany isdue. The lack of proper employ- 
ment for our young men and women of 
training, the per cent. of capital contributed 
by the colored people to the running of busi- 
ness enterprises, whose profits they never 
participated in, and in many instances where 
their presence was not treated with respect, 
and firm conviction that the time was op- 
portune, that the colored people only awaited 
some tangible evidence of the possibilities 
of success of such an enterprise, the 
knowledge that there was sufficient idle 
capital among them to finance hundreds of 
similar enterprises, and not the least, the 
confidence of the promoters in their ability 
to launch and conduct it, were perhaps 
the salient considerations that brought the 
company into existence. 

The growth and extended operations of 
the company are current history, told by 
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numbers of weekly and monthly publica- 
tions from Boston to New Orleans and 
boasted of by thousands of loyal stockhold- 
ers and admirers of almost all States under 
the stars and stripes. But has the company 
not exceeded in the time of its existence, 
in the rapidity of its growth and the exten- 
siveness of its operations, the hopes and 
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expectations of its promoters? This is a 
question that I have been repeatedly asked. 
The first part of the question though not 
particularly pregnant with wisdom was 
prompted, in most instances, by the knowl- 
edge of numbers of institutions that have 
loomed up promisingly on the horizon of 
industry, only to fall before the onslaughts 
of a relentless competition and thus to 
remain intimidatory to future invest- 
ors. Ferret out the causes of these fail- 
ures and apply the test to the Metropoli- 
tan Mercantile and Realty Company, and 
the result will mean an increase in the con- 
fidence of the company. For the failures 
have not meant as most commonly supposed 
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a failure of the colored man to recognize or 
support a bona fide organization. On the 
other hand he is quick’ to reject one that is 
not. But it has meant organization with- 
out definite and feasable plans, the com- 
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mencing of business without sufficient cap- 
ital ; without men of experience at its head, 
often without knowledge of the legal limi- 
tations and extent of its rights and duties ; 
a lack of harmony in its directorate and 
often by men whose desire for honor and 
profit was treated with more deference 
than the rights of the stockholders and 
the confidence of the public. The pro- 
moters at the outset in their prophetic 
minds, entrusted the future management of 
the company to generations yet unborn. 
But the question relative to the extensive- 
ness of operations and rapidity of growth 
admits of less candid answer. It is a busi- 
ness experience that the first ideas of ad- 
ventures are large, and too often do they 
loose heart before a reasonable time has 
elapsed, or the attempt to appease these ex- 
pensive ideas while ignoring the important 
considerations of means and opportunities. 
While a foundation was laid in the charter 
rights and powers of the company for the 
most gigantic expansion, still the more con- 
servative view, of keeping the progress well 
in hand has been ever present to guide and 
to limit. Lay the foundation well has been 
the banner under which in the past the com- 
pany has worked. To be true to the dic- 
tates of conservative finance describes its 
method of operating. 

The investments in the last twelve months, 
though large when looked at in the light of 
the present strength of the company will 
show how true to this rule the company has 
been. A large Masonic Hall in Savannah, 
Georgia, built at a cost of over twelve thou- 
sand dollars; an apartment flat in Orange, 
New Jersey, costing thirteen thousand dol- 
lars; eight residences in Plainfied, N. J., 
costing $16,000 ; the purchase of one hun- 
dred and fifty lots in Plainfield to be improved 
by the company; sixteen acres of land in Sag 
Harbor, Long Island, New York, with an 
ocean frontage, and the erecting of numbers 
of homes and lifting of mortgages in different 
States ; the opening of a bank in Savannah, 
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Georgia, though concededly a large year's 
work has been necessary in order to keep 
the funds of the company invested. This 
more plainly appears when it is considered 
that in that same length of time there has 
been sold stock to the value of over one 
hundred thousand dollars, and over ten 
thousand dollars in ten year bonds and 
much money released by the maturing of 
mortgages. These acquired assests will ex- 
plain the advance in the price of stock from 
five dollars a share to nine dollars. Refer- 
ence to R. G. Dun & Co., 290 Broadway, 
New York, who know all about the business 
of everybody who has a business worth 
knowing anything about, is the company’s 
verification of these figures. 

Picture for a moment one of our great 
railroads with its board of directors con- 
trolling its various branches and lines that 
traverse the mountains laden with coal, 
iron, steel and other minerals; the fertile 
fields and valleys with their grain, fruit and 
vegetables; the forest with its timber land, 
the pastures with their stock, and rivers and 
streams with their fisheries. Notice the 
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president with his assistants, executing the 
will of the board of directors, the traveling 
agents with a general oversight of the field 
work, district superintendents and man- 
agers with their assistants, agents receiving 
the grain, stock and minerals, passenger 
and freight agents making contracts with 
the people. This gives an analogy of the 
Metropolitan system. There is the insur- 
ance branch, the Metropolitan Mutual Bene- 
fit Association over 150,000 strong, directly 


under the management of Mr. H. W. Bar- 


rett who with his assistants receives the 
reports from all the different States; the 
mercantile department under the supervis- 
ion of Mr. G. W. Wright, rst. vice-presi- 
dent of the company, a man of keen fore- 
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management of a board of nine directors 
elected annually by the stockholders of the 
company. 

Mr. Ball, the president of the entire 
Metropolitan system, is a man of business 
both from training and experience. Op- 
portunities decide the career of some men. 
Inclination and adaptability that of others. 
Mr. Ball decided to be a business man, took 
a business course of training and at the age 
of twenty found himself the only colored 
partner of a white manufacturing company. 
Mr. Atkins, the sagacious treasurer of the 
companies, is not only fitted by training 
and experience for the position, but because 
of his great executive ability, is of invaluable 
service to the company in being acquainted 
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sight, who represents most particularly the 
conservative element of the company—dis- 
tinguished by his ever present warning, 
‘‘take care of the pennies.’’ The real estate 
or principal branch of the company, the 
architectural feature of which is in charge 
of Mr. E. R. Williams, the well-known archi- 
tect of New York; the banking feature 
under the management of Mr. J. W. Arm- 
strong, a man of recognized ability, un- 
swerving loyalty, a shrewd financier and 
a firm believer in the future of the Negro 
through the medium of material worth. 
All of these departments are under the 


with every detail of the work and able to 
fill any position in the absence of any of 
the officers. Space does not allow mention- 
ing the other directors and the great array 
of State, district and city superintendents, 
nor the numerous agents and employees, 
further than to say that the company has 
been fortunate in getting some of the bright- 
est young men and women of the race in 
its employment. And while the company 
feels proud of them it feels that it is doing 
much for the uplift of the race in providing 
this avenue of employment. And it sin- 
cerely believes that each day sees new hopes 
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in the future of the Negro ; increased aspi- 
rations for the higher things in life, a better 
appreciation of his own abilities and pow- 
ers, a more ardent desire for unity, co-oper- 
ation, advancement—results, as he becomes 
more keenly sensitive to his dependent 
state, and learns to covet the positions made 


possible by his hard earned dollars; as he 
learns to place the proper value upon a dol- 
lar and its productive power when invested. 
The Metropolitan Mercantile and Realty 
Company becomes more and more destined 
to maintain its place among the high class 
institutions of the country. 
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MEDITATION 


BY AZALIA E, MARTIN 


From out the windows of this earthly home, 

And catch a vista of the destined way 

Of life that is to be. Awhile I roam 

Amid the scenes of sorrow and delight, 

Till death shall come and o’er this frame hold sway 
And give me vaster sight. 


To pass the portals to the higher plane; 
For life was not begun upon this sphere; 
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I look today 


Ah, who should fear 


"Tis but a school that fits the soul to gain 
A home immortal and completes the chain 
That links us to the ones we love so dear. 
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I know not where our lost ones roam today 
Within His vaulted realms of high ascent; 

I only know that somewhere, far away, 

Is ever peace and rest—I am content. 

And Hope is hov’ring with the promise sweet 
That sometime, somewhere, we again shall meet. 
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The Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition 


By A. D. Griffin 


For a peculiarly noteworthy reason the 
first day of June, 1905, was observed as a 
holiday throughout the Pacific Northwest. 
It was because that date marked the open- 
ing of the Lewis and Clark Centennial 
Exposition at Portland, Oregon, the great 
metropolis of that vast territory into the 
physical wonders and mysteries of which 
the historical Lewis and Clark expedition 
threaded its way one hundred years ago. 
The one-hundredth anniversary of the tri- 
umph of these daring explorers was most 
becomingly celebrated on the first day of 
the month of June, this year. It was, 
indeed, a fitting climax of a century of 
development following the discoveries pro- 
claimed by these daring captains of civil- 
ization. It was, in itself, a grand victory 
which emphasized the almost incompre- 
hensible importance to our progressive 
republic of the hard won triumph achieved 
by those whose memory and courageous 
patriotism were thus celebrated. It marked 
the century mile-stone of most wonderful 
achievement in the material progress of the 
nation ; and it gave to the world a most 
forcible example of the results of the 
energy, enterprise and determination of 
those who bravely followed the trail of 
these historic explorers into this land of 
great promise. Lewis and Clark doubtless 
foresaw that they were performing a great 
service for humanity in this initial invasion 
of a wilderness of incomputable richness, 
inhabited only by savage, untutored peo- 
ples; but no human vision could possibly 
foresee the marvelous results that were so 
soon to follow in the perilous wake of this 
gallant party of brave mountaineers. 
Thousands there are today who, upon view- 
ing with eager interest the grand and gor- 
geous displays of the products of a hundred 
years of development of manifold resources 


with which this vast region has been by 
nature blessed, utter expressions of intense 
amazement at the marvelous progress made 
in this northwestern empire of yet un- 
counted riches. And they marvel more at 
the thought which these bountiful exhibits 
suggest most forcefully—that our real and 
most substantial development has only 
begun. It is true, nevertheless. 

This western world’s fair has begun most 
auspiciously, sufficient time having been 
covered by its progress to enable those who 
observe closely the trend of great events to 
determine that the Lewis and Clark Cen- 
tennial celebration, throughout the four 
and a half months of its duration, will be a 
grand success from every point from which 
it may ke viewed by those interested. And 
who is not? From almost every nook and 
corner of the civilized world have come 
exhibits for the eager eyes of the throngs 
of millions who will come to see them. It 
is, indeed, a display of indescribable charm 
for the student of material progress in all 
forms of civilization, as well as for the 
casual tourist who comes to see and pass on 
—but never to forget ! 

It is universally conceded by all who 
have seen all of the great world’s fairs, 
both at home and abroad, that the site of 
the Lewis and Clark Exposition is the most 
beautifully situated and the most entranc- 
ingly picturesque of any of the grounds 
upon which have been held such gorgeous 
celebrations. The grounds have been laid 
out and beautified by masters of such work. 
They baffle all attempts at description by 
our best writers upon such subjects. Even 
the photographs one sees of them in high- 
class publications scarcely do them justice. 
Nature defies them all in such work in this 
grand empire of the West. 

Nearly every State in the Union is here 
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represented in one way or another among 
the fine displays. In the main, each seems 
to have vied with the other in its presenta- 
tion of the virtue of its products. It is, in 
truth, a sight worth traveling thousands of 
miles to enjoy ; and tens of thousands are 
coming across the continent to find recrea- 
tion, enjoyment and instruction in this 
composite view of the advancement achieved 
in a century in what they have been pleased 
toterm ‘‘the wild and wooly west.’’ And 
yet, however confident they may have been 
of the great measure of progress we have 
made, they are all willing to confess utter 
astonishment at the grand display of de- 
velopment and wealth thus presented. Its 
magnificence far exceeds their most san- 
guine expectation. 
In addition to this superb collection of 
exhibits of the incomparable richness and 
abundance of our matchless natural re- 
sources, those who were not previously 
familiar with the West in its physically 
wonderful aspect find intense interest in the 
view that greets them from every point of 
the compass. It is, indeed, a land of natu- 
tal wonders, the supreme beauties of which 
have been only feebly portrayed by pen and 
picture; a land of enchanting valleys; of 
fields of waving grain and fragrant orchard 
and vineyard; of beautiful homes sur- 
rounded by gardens of plenty and elements 
of comfort ; of vast plains of native grasses 
upon which thousands of flocks feed and 
fatten; of gigantic mountain ranges, the 
grandeur of which cannot be portrayed 
with pen; of deep and giant forests, the 
products of which in lumber surprise, in 
quantity and quality, the greatest markets 
of the world; and of pretty lakes and 
tugged streams the riches of which make 
plethoric the coffers of those whose afflu- 
ence feed them upon the luxuries of 
creation. 

They find in this broad field of unlimited 
possibilities abundant incitement to indus- 
trial enterprise. Here are the raw mate- 
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rials awaiting creation into products for the 
markets that anxiously bid for their posses- 
sion. These materials exist in the timber 
of our forests; in the precious metals in the 
rocks of our thousands of mountains; in 
bountiful streams which teem with millions 
of tons of the finest fish meats in the world; 
in the productiveness of our soils which 
yield more abundantly in the crops to which 
they are adapted, on an average, than those 
of any other territory of similar extent in 
the world ; and in a clime in which the sea- 
son’s cannot be excelled in equableness 
anywhere else under the sun. 

These are a few of the features of the 
fair, of which only a hint is given, and of 
the attractive conditions of the surrounding 
country, to which only passing allusion is 
made, which the visitor, be he a prospective 
investor or merely a leisurely tourist, can- 
not overlook ; and it is the discovery of this 
magnificent wealth of resources which 
Lewis and Clark imperilled their lives to 
reveal a hundred years ago that will pro- 
duce most vital, permanent and substantial 
results in future development of this north- 
western empire. Any event that will serve 
to bring about this result will serve also to 
add materially to the commercial, social, 
physical and political growth of the nation 
in whose constellation of commonwealths 
Oregon is one of its brightest stars. 

Many opportunities are found here for 
enterprising, intelligent colored people; 
men and women with brain and brawn and 
a willingness of heart to march in conso- 
nant step with the general spirit of thrift 
and progress that pervades the atmosphere 
of the great northwest. There are tens of 
thousands of such people in the Southern 
States who would most happily exchange 
their condition there for improved con- 
ditions that may be found here. These 
opportunities may be observed in the farm- 
ing districts, commercial pursuits, mining 
operations, educational work, and general 
employment in many ways. They are 
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open to those who have the foresight to 
grasp them and to improve them with that 
energy and determination which have pro- 
duced such happily fortunate results for 
those who have already tested the truthful- 
ness of this statement. 

It is regretable that a progressive repre- 
sentative of our people was not chosen to 
investigate these several propositions, as it 
might have been done during the expo- 
sition, and report the results thereof 
through the leading publications of our 
race throughout the country. The revela- 
tions it would have been so easily possible 
to make would be profoundly interesting 
and instructive to our people, few of whom 
have perhaps given the matter any thought. 
They do not know of the advantages, the 
beauties, the climatic conditions and the 
natural richness of the resources of this 
vast region of our common country; nor 
of the ease with which our people may here 
build homes and surround them with all of 
the comforts that go to make life a real 
enjoyment without the troubles and petty 
outrages to which the colored race is sub- 
jected so mercilessly in other sections of the 
republic. There is nothing of that nature 
here. The colored citizen as much enjoys 
a place equally exalted with that of his 
white brother, if he will take it and main- 
tain it asa good citizen should. His am- 
bition is not hampered or embarrassed by 
race prejudice as it isin the South. His 
ability to rise in any sphere of life is limited 
only by his ability to perform successfully 
his work in any chosen employment. 
Many of our people have made the test 
here most fortunately. Some of them have 
become wealthy and hold high places, 
socially and politically, as well as in the 
business world about them. All they need 
is the proper start, the proper determina- 
tion and the proper spirit to execute the 
purposes and plans of their ambition. The 
opportunities are here for them to develop, 
just as any other class of people develop 
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them. There are no restrictions unnatu. 
rally imposed. There is no unnatural bar 
to their progress. There is no political 
hindrance to embarrass them. 

The twentieth century spirit pervades 
the entire dominion of this western empire, 
The children of colored parents are moved 
by it to eager rivalry in the pursuit of their 
studies in the public schools; they are not 
discouraged by taunts and ostracism, as is 
too frequently the case in the South and in 
New England ; they are rapidly becoming 
business boys and girls, ambitious young 
men and young women, and in maturer 
years they are striving with utmost en- 
deavor, side by side with their white com. 
petitors, for the bright goal of success, 
enjoying equal chance with them in any 
pursuit. General associations are better 
and reward for work well done is surer than 
in any section with which the writer is 
familiar. Their aim, therefore, is higher 
and their ambition more exalted. 

Through the medium of the Lewis and 
Clark Centennial these conditions might 
have most happily and profitably been made 
known throughout the land. It is worthy 
of special notice that THE VOICE OF THE 
NEGRO is the first among the great publi 
cations of the race to undertake to do this 
task. It is an undertaking of noteworthy 
importance and it ought to be fruitful of 
profitable results. 

Another source of regret is found in the 
fact that the great State of Georgia has n0 
substantial representation here. It could 
have won fresh laurels by such an exhibit 
as it might have easily made at nominal 
cost. A presentation of the magnificent 
advancement made in many material ways 
by our people in that great commonwealth 
would have been a source of much profit 
and advantage to the race in all parts of the 
country. Proper exploitation of. the prog: 
ress the colored peojle are making in the 
higher pursuits of business life, in educa 
tional advancement, in scholarship among 
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the statesmen and success among the 
philosophers of the age, in the sciences and 
in the arts, and in every substantial avoca- 
tion open to ambitious mankind is repre- 
hensibly neglected. It ought to be con- 
ducted more vigorously and with a full 
understanding of the vast benefits to be 
derived from it by members of the race 
everywhere. It would establish confidence 
in us in the minds of those who are not 
familiar with such conditions. It would 
enhance and compel respect. It would 
open for us places in the front ranks of the 
professions and in all legitimate pursuits 


which are now, in many instances, ‘with- 
held because of our own carelessness and 
lack of self-confidence. We are not suf- 
ficiently aggressive in such matters. That 
fact is shown only too clearly in the absence 
of any effort to exploit and compare these 
conditions at this great world’s fair. Hence 
the foregoing suggestion. Even Dr. Booker 
T. Washington has neglected to favor us 
with a Tuskegee exhibit here. What a grand 
showing he and the students of his great 
institute could have presented to the world 
through the medium of this great ex- 
hibition ! 


a 


A Century’s Progress for the American 
Colored Woman 


By Anna H. Jones 


Races and individuals as well as nations 
find pleasure and profit in reviewing their 
careers. A few months ago America took 
a retrospect of her progress during the past 
hundred years, in celebrating the acquisition 
of a large part of her territory. 

With the splendor of architectural adorn- 
ment, with beauty of field, of forest, of 
stream ; with a wealth of material produc- 
tions in art and science from every quarter 
of the globe, America invited the nations of 
the world to come and congratulate her on 
the wonderful achievements of the century. 

It is a natural sentiment; the traveler 
who has come through the valley and up 
the heights pauses on a summit to survey 
the ground over which he has just come, 
and to look forward over the way to be 
traveled. What appeared to him in the 
valley to be the summit, is now seen to be 
but one of many heights; each one sur- 
mounted bringing to view a higher emi- 
nence. 

It is so with the traveler through life, 
whether that traveler be a nation, a race, 


or an individual. Life isa series of succes- 
sive heights to be climbed. The vantage 
ground of one attained brings to view 
another height and is a stepping stone to 
its attainment. 

There is no truer gauge of the progress 
of a people, than the progress of its women. 
What changes have taken place in the 
status of the women of a race who forms 
one-seventh of the population of this com- 
posite nation ? 

One hundred years ago, day had not 
dawned for our women. It was the mid- 
night of oppression, the details of which 
bring a shudder, a revulsion of soul. The 
invention of the cotton gin, the added 
Louisiana territory, riveted more firmly 
upon the country the system of serfdom. 
Though there was no light of freedom’s 
dawn, yet slavery’s night was not starless. 
Many humane and far-sighted men had 
placed on record their opposition to the 
system. Rhode Island and several colonies 
had spoken and acted against it. The 
Quakers and William Penn had denounced 
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it. Benjamin Franklin had taken a decided 
stand in opposing it. Thomas Jefferson, 
whose keen foresight doubled the territory 
of the Republic in 1803, had, in his draft of 
the Declaration of Independence, offered 
the first resolution in the world to abolish 
African slavery. But he, as well as others 
who had spoken, was ahead of his time, 
and his brave and humane resolution was 
not accepted by the congress. But it was 
a gleam of light. 

Another star in that night was the little 
girl who, direct from the slave ship, pur- 
kind hearted, intelligent 
woman, produced, after a few years’ train- 


chased by a 


ing, poems of greater merit than those of 
the most celebrated American poet of the 
day, called by her friends the Tenth Muse. 

Place side by side the writings of Phyllis 
Wheatley and Ann Bradstreet. 
the slave easily surpass those of the first 


Those of 


American woman who won literary fame. 
Equality of opportunity alone was needed 
to produce equality of accomplishment. 





MISS AZALIA E. MARTIN 
A Poetess of Prominence 


Still another star in slavery’s night was 
the susceptibility of the womanhood of the 
enslaved race to the higher development. 
house 
servant—those who came in close contact 


This was shown in the case of the 


with the refinement and culture of the dom- 
inant class—appreciated and appropriated 
to the extent of their circumstances all that 
was worthy. Whenever the debasing and 
demoralizing influences of the system were 
in the slightest degree lessened, the inhe- 
rent native love of virtue reasserted itself, 
The great law of hydrostatics by which cer- 
tain elements seek their level is operative 
also in the spiritual world, and the race 
though temporarily degraded, refused to 
sink below the level that it had reached 
through the slow upward growth of cen- 
turies in its native land, where the great 
laws of honesty and virtue are as sacred as 
life itself. 
pealed to the few ; 


Voodooism and witchcraft ap- 
Christianity and culture 
appealed to the many. 

Forty-two years ago, with a suddenness 
that dazzled the patient watchers, came the 
light of freedom. For forty-two years, a 
pillar of fire, it has guided the millions of 
this onward marching army. Lighted by 


its glow the women, with faces turned 
toward the light, promptly took the paths 
How far have they come 
What have been 


the activities of the colored women in social, 


leading upward. 
in the years of freedom? 


industrial and educational lines ? 
Modern research depends largely upon 
statistics 


statistics, but there are certain 


that are difficult to obtain. ‘The census 
bureau does not contain them, the homes 
that have been formed and furnished ; the 
self-sacrificing toil of the wives and mothers 
in these homes, that the men and women of 
the next generation may have better sur 
roundings, better training than those of the 
last. In many cases these homes have been 
made in spite of the necessities that have 
become _ bread- 


forced the mothers to 


winners. 
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The census statistics do not show us the 
many Negro homes of refinement and cul- 
ture in every Northern and Southern city 
of our land. The thousands of homes with 
every convenience and comfort, with large 
libraries, engravings and statuary—the 
works of art, in many cases, being the 
result of Negro talent. The number of 
these homes, the culture of the families, 
the social circles that they shelter, would 
be a revelation to the American people. 

The home is the highest test of the prog- 
ress of a people. The work of our women 
has not been limited to the home. In the 
church, the principal support in numbers 
and in means comes through the women of 
the congregation. The whole country is 
ramified with a network of benevolent and 
beneficial societies, officered and managed 
by colored women. 

Between twelve and fifteen years ago the 
Woman’s Club had its origin. It wasa 
movement looking to the social elevation of 
the race, especially to the improvement of 
the large umreached classes. It was a 
movement that met a need, and the clubs 
spread until now more than twenty thous- 
and are enrolled as workers. Asa result, 
orphan homes have been established and 
supported ; homes for aged and unfortunate 
have been supported and assisted ; mothers’ 
meetings for heart to heart talks on the 
training of children have been fostered ; 
day nurseries and kindergartens have been 
organized. 

Besides the clubs for every form of char- 
itable endeavor there are literary clubs, 
study clubs, musical and art clubs for the 
improvement of the members. Thus in 
local organizations, in city and State fed- 
erations of these clubs, in inter-State 
groups, and finally in the national associa- 
tion, our progressive womanhood has given 
free scope to the expression of its powers. 
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The fields of industrial activity have been 
widened, in spite of the competition of 
organized industry. Every profession and 
industry opened to the American woman at 
large, has been entered by the American 
colored woman. More than thirty-five are 
registered as physicians, having graduated 
from some of the best medical schools of 
the United States; such as the Woman’s 
Medical College of New York, the Phila- 
delphia Woman’s College, the University 
of Michigan, the Cincinnati Medical Col- 
lege, the Larry, Howard, and others. 

Five colored women have graduated from 
law schools, more than twenty have gradu- 
ated in pharmacy, and three in dentistry, 
while several hundred have completed 
courses in Nurses’ Training Schools and 
are in active service throughout the country. 

Several patents have been issued to col- 
ored women. More than a 
graduated from 


dozen have 
schools of embalming ; 
seven or eight are carrying on undertaking 
establishments. 

As stenographers, typewriters, book- 
keepers and saleswomen, a few have gained 
a foothold and made a reputation for accu- 
racy and efficiency. 

More than a score are clerks in the postal 
service, some of them in departments de- 
manding rare intelligence and skill; while 
the government departments enroll nearly 
a hundred. 

The industrial departments of the schools, 
North and South, are filled with young 
applicants, eager to know the best ways of 
performing industrial tasks; while there 
are thousands who contribute as assistants 
in building up the enterprises of others. 

The success of hundreds of our women as 
caterers, dressmakers, milliners and hair- 
dressers attest the industrial activity and 
business capacity of the colored woman. 

(To be concluded next month. ) 


Kee 








The Proclamation of Haitian Independence 


(Translated from the French by J. Robert Love M. D., for J. E. Bruce.) 


Liberty or Death 


HEADQUARTERS AT GONAIVES, 
IST OF JANUARY, 1804, 
YEAR First OF INDEPENDENCE. 


CITIZENS :—It is not sufficient to have 
expelled from your country the barbarians 
who have drenched it with blood during 
two full centuries; nor is it sufficient to 
have bridled the constantly reviving factions 
who have sported, by turns, with the mere 
phantom of liberty which France has held 
up to your view. 
on us to secure power by a final act of na- 


No, it is also imperative 


tional authority, the empire of Liberty in 
it is im- 
perative on us to wrench from the inhuman 


the country which gave us birth ; 


Government who, for so long, have held 
our minds in the most humiliating torpor, 
all hope of reducing us anew to servitude— 
in fine, it is imperative on us to live inde- 
pendent or die. 
Independence or death Let these 
sacred words rally us and be at once the 
signal for our combats and of our reunions. 
Citizens : My Compatriots : 
emn day I have reassembled these courage- 
ous soldiers who, long on the watch to wel- 
come the slightest breathings of liberty, 
have lavishly shed their blood to secure it. 
These generals who have guided your efforts 
against tyranny have not yet accomplished 
enough to assure your happiness....... 


On this sol- 


The French name still drapes our country 
with the pall of mourning.* 





*T ugubre’’ is the French term which (as 
used in this place) I have translated by 
‘‘Drapes with the pall of mourning’’—a 
rendering, which in my opinion, expresses 
more accurately than any other the meaning 
of theauthors of thedocument. This term, 
from its connection with the momentous 
struggle which culminated in Haitian In- 
dependence has become in a sense histor- 


Everything here keeps fresh the souvenir 
of the cruelties of the barbarous people: 
our laws, our customs, our cities—all still 
bear the impress of the French. What do 
I mean? Frenchmen still exist in our 
island, and you believe that you are free 
and independent of this Republic that has 
waged war against all nations, it is true, but 
has never vanquished those who resolved to 
be free. 

What then ? 
ulity and indulgence during fourteen years; 


Victims of our own cred- 


conquered not by the French armies but by 
specious eloquence of the proclamations of 
their agents, when shall we grow weary of 
breathing the same atmosphere with them? 
What have we in common with this race of 
executioners? Their cruelty compared 
with our patient moderation, their color 
with ours, the extent of the seas which sep- 
arate us, our avenging climate—these tell 
us plainly enough that they are not our 
brothers—that they will never become such, 
and that if they find an asylum in our midst, 
they will still be the promoters of trouble 
and of our division. 


Native citizens, men, women, daughters 


ical. Up to the date of this memorable 
event, the term ‘‘lugubre’’ was used by 
the French as an adjective only, of which 
the literal translation in English is, ‘‘lugu- 
brious.’’ The framers of the Haitian Proc- 
lamation, however, willing to convey the 
idea which I have here expressed, and not 
finding in the language a verb that bore that 
construction, seized the adjective and boldly 
made a verb which has since been adopted 
as such by French writers, and (I think) 
been authorized by the French Academy. 
As a verb, therefore, this word is formed 
for the first time, in the famous document 
and consequently it makes an event alike 
in the history of the Negro race of Haiti 
and the philology of the French language. 
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and children, turn your eyes upon all the 
sections of this island, search there for your 
wives, for your husbands, for your brothers 
for your sisters—what must I say? Search 
there for your children, your infants at the 
breast ! What has become of them? (I 
shudder in uttering it) they have been the 
prey of these vultures. Instead of these 
interesting victims, your astounded eyes 
rest only on their assassins, only on the tigers 
dripping with their blood, and whose fright- 
ful presence reproaches your insensibility 
and your tardiness in avenging them. What 
do you await in order to appease their names? 
Bear in mind your wish that when yau had 
driven tyranny out of the land, your re- 
mains should repose side by side with those 
of your fathers. Will you descend into the 
tomb without having avenged them? No; 
for then their bones would spurn yours. 
And you, valiant men and intrepid gen- 
erals, who, insensible to your own misfor- 
tunes have resurrected liberty in shedding 
all your blood, know this, that you will 
have done nothing if you do not give to all 
nations a terrible but just example of the 
vengeance which ought to be inflicted by a 
people who have won their liberty and who 
Terrify all 
those who will attempt to ravish it again 
from us 


are jealous in maintaining it. 


commence with Frenchmen... . 
In approaching our coasts let them tremble. 
If not from a recollection of the cruelties 
which they have here perpetrated, yet, at 
least, on account of the terrible resolution 
which we are about to formulate, viz., to 
doom to death whoever, born a Frenchman 
should desecrate with his sacreligious foot 
the soil of liberty. 

We have dared to be free ; let us dare to 
be so by ourselves and for ourselves. Let 
us imitate the child who is growing—his own 
weight breaks the leading strings which 
become useless to him and which hinder his 
progress. What people have fought for us? 
What people would wish to gather the fruits 
of our exertions? and what dishonorable ab- 


surdity it should beto conquer in order to be 
slaves! Slaves!! Leave to Frenchmen 
this characteristic epithet : they have con- 
quered in order to cease to be free. Let us 
move onwari on other lines. Let us imi- 
tate those people who, carrying their solici- 
tude into the future and fearing to leave to 
posterity the example of cowardice, have 
preferred to be exterminated rather than be 
erased from the list of free peoples. 

Let us be on our guard, however, lest the 
spirit of proselytism should destroy our 
work : Let us leave our neighbors to breathe 
in peace—to live peacefully under the em- 
pire of the laws which they have made for 
themselves ; and let us not, as revolutionary 
firebrands, putting ourselves forward as the 
Legislators of the Antilles, make our glory 
to consist in troubling the repose of the 
islands in our neigborhood. Unlike those 
which we inhabit, those islands have not 
been watered with the innocent blood of 
their inhabitants. They have no vengeance 
to wreak on the authorities who protect 
them. Happy in not knowiug how the 
plagues have smitten us, they can wish for 
us nothing but prosperity. Peace be to our 
neighbors, but anathema to the French 
name: Eternal hate to France :—this is 
our cry. 

Natives of Haiti! My happy destiny 
reserved me to be one day the sentinel who 
should watch as guardian of the idol to 
which you offer sacrifice. I have watched 
and fought, sometimes alone, and if I have 
been fortunate enough to place in your 
hands the sacred trust which you have con- 
fided to to me, remember that it is your 
part now to preserve it. In warring for 
your liberty I have wrought my own happi- 
ness. Before consolidating it by laws which 
assure your free individuality, your Chiefs, 
whom I have assembled here, and myself, 
owe you the last proof of our devotion. 

Generals and Chiefs assembled here around 
me for the happiness of our country, the 
day has arrived, this day which is about to 
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make eternal our glory and independence. 
If it is possible for a single luke-warm heart 
to exist among us, let such remove himself 
far away and tremble to pronounce the oath 
which is to unite us. 

Let us swear to the entire universe, to pos- 
terity, and to ovrselves to renounce France for- 
ever and die rather than live under her domi- 
nation ; wage war to the last gasp for the in- 
dependence of our country. 

Aud you people, too long unfortunate, 
witnesses of the oath which we take, re- 
member that it is upon your constancy 
and courage that I reckoned when I launched 
on the career of liberty to combat the des- 
potism and tyranny against which you 
struggled during fourteen years ;—remem- 
ber that I sacrificed everything to fly to 
your defense—relatives and children and 
fertune and that your liberty constitutes 
my only riches; that my name is held in hor- 
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ror byall the people whoadvocate slavery and 
that despots and tyrants pronounce it only 
cursing the day on which I was born ; and 
if ever you should refuse or should receive 
murmuringly, the laws which the genius 
that watches over your destiny dictates to 
me for your happiness, you will merit the 
fate of all ungrateful peoples. 

But far from me this frightful idea. You 
will be the proofs of the liberty which you 
cherish, and the support of the Chief who 
commands you. 

Take then, as administered by him, the 
oath to live free and independent, and to 
prefer death to everything which may have 
a tendency to place you again under the 
yoke. In fine, swear to pursue forever the 
betrayers and enemies of your independence. 
Done at Headquarter, Gonaives, the first of 

January, 1804, and the first year of Inde- 

pendence. 


(Signed) J]. J. DESSALINEs. 


od 


The Declaration of Haitian Independence 


And Jean Jacques Dessalines, the Father of His Country 


By J. Robert Love, M. D., Kingston, Jamaica, W. I. 


The list two decades of the last century 
and the first two of the present constitute 
an epoch in modern history signalized by 
the most terrific political upheavals which 
had, up to the end of the last mentioned 
period, disturbed the peace of the foremost 
people of the Old and New Worlds. This 
epoch may very properly be termed the era 
of Revolutions. In those grand movements 
nations precipitated themselves against na- 
tions; huge masses of men hurled them- 
selves against each other in the death-strug- 
gle of civil an international warfare ; might 
and right opposed each other on bloody 
battlefields ; tyrants fell ; thrones crumbled; 
and not only nations but races engaged in 


the general strife of the times. The spirit 
of revolution seemed to be contagious, and 
for the reason that those convulsions were 
but the natural signs and the inevitable 
concomitants of human progress—the evi- 
dences of that steady process of evolution 
which is constantly going on in 
affairs. 


human 


The political systems of that time were 
characterized by inperfections, or, more 
properly speaking, inequalities too glaringly 
and destructively at war with the /unda- 
mental rights of whole classes to constitute 
the normal conditions under which 


were designed to live in association. 


men 
The 
elements of society were too inharmonious 














as to aims and interests to secure the com- 
mon weal, and these evils produced those 
terrible shocks which were neither more 
nor less than the earnest efforts of the op- 
pressed to establish in the arrangements of 
their social relations that egui/ibrium which 
is the sole guarantee of a people's peace and 
happiness, and which, though not yet even 
fully attained has been proved by these very 
events attainable. 

So inconsistent is oppression in any shape 
with true liberty that men oppressed to any 
degree refuse to regard themselves as free 
men. Hence we find that during the stormy 
time ‘‘Liberty’’ formed the common subject 
of debate to be discussed on the theatre of 
war, and was at once the principle and the 
watchword which animated the souls, fired 
the hearts and nerved the arms of angry 
combatants on the one side, struggling to 
be free from the grinding oppression an- 
ciently established and sought to be perpetu- 
ated by the other. 

rhis fact shines out clearly in the author- 
itative utterances which were given to the 
world successively by the British Colonies 
in North America, by France and by the 
Negro race in Hayti, who took the most 
prominent part in the agitation which meant 
for them a change for the better in condi- 
tion and polity and who wrote the history 
of those times with the sword and bayonet. 

In each of these cases the utterance took 
the shape of a public declaration of princi- 
ples embodying the strong convictions and 
the unanimous resolutions of a people con- 
scious of being in the right and determined 
to vindicate their claim; and the happy 
consequence of this position is that the 
declarations themselves have become vene- 
rated monuments of history because the 
principles which they enunciated have since 
been accepted and respected by the most 
civilized people of the world, being nothing 
but the expression of eternal truths. 

In 1776 the British Colonies in North 
America led off with the ‘‘Declaration of 
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Antierican Independence.’’ Thirteen years 
afterwards (1789) the concentrated strength 
of the French people found utterance in the 
famous ‘‘ Declaration of the Rights of Man,’’ 
the sound of which started by the Republi- 
can National Assembly rolled ominously 
over the Kingdoms of Europe and swept, 
in pleasing cadences, across the broad ex- 
panse of the Atlantic. In 1804 the world 
was again startled :—this time by the bitter 
but triumphant pronouncement of the Ne- 
gro in the shape of the Haytian Declaration 
of Indepence which at once gave birth to a 
nation and new hopes to a whole race. In 
these three historic documents there is an in- 
timate association of ideas( and, as to the prin- 
cipal idea, an identity ) as, indeed, there must 
always be when individuals or classes are 
the victims of a common misfortune. The 
one idea common to them all is Liberty. 
It is the foundation, so to speak, upon 
which each is constructed, and it runs 
through every line and permeates ever sen- 
tence. The American Document empasized 
“Life, Liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness’’ as the chief among the ‘‘inalienable 
rights’’ of man, the French in their polit- 
ical creed, consecrated the principles of 
‘Liberty, Equality and Fraternity’’ andthe 
Negroes of Hayti published as their plat- 
form ‘‘Liberty and Independence.’’ 
Critically examined, however, there will 
appear shades of difference in the tone as 
well as in the utterances of these important 
instruments, which difference is to be ac- 
counted for mainly by the difference in the 
situation which produced and justified them 
in each case. The first two peoples stood 
upon pretty nearly the same plane, 7. ¢., 
they were recognized as parts of the great 
empires to which they belonged respectively, 
yet denied the full enjoyment of these civil 
and political rights which logically inhere 
in citizenship—hence they struggled for 
and asserted what may be termed the com- 
plement of the rights which were theirs in 
virtue of the relations which they bore to 
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their respective states. Their action was 
the resistance of citizens to public measures 
of injustice and oppression. The tone of 
their declaration, therefore, though firm, 
would at the same time, be characterized 
by a degree of moderation proportioned to 
the sum of the rights ceded to and enjoyed 
by them. But in the last of these cases, 
all rights were denied. It was held that in 
the oppressed, there did not exist a single 
human right which the oppressor was bound 
to respect ; nor did he respect any. They 
were not citizens. They were not even 
men, Their declaration, therefore, was a 
veritable ‘‘ De Profundis.’’ It proceeded from 
the very lowest depths of social degreda- 
tion, but it was pitched in a key higher 
than those of the preceding ones, because 
its framers had every human wrong to 
avenge, every human right to vindicate, 
every human success to achieve. 

The characteristics of the Declaration 
are strongly marked. That which strikes 
the mind and at once furnishes the 
Neyrophobist with a subject for animad- 
version is the harshness, or as some choose 
to say, the vindictiveness of its tone. We, 
of the race, at least, are not ashamed of 
this, nor do we even admit that vindictive- 
ness is one of the characteristics. But even 
if it were, its justification is to be found in 
the peculiar circumstances which called it 
into existence. The Declaration of Haitian 
Independence was a consequence, and like 
all consequences, must reflect, in some 
measure, the nature of its cause. It was 
not the result of a preconceived theory, or 
program, for then untruth might have dis- 
figured it and honied phrases might have 
masked the stern and manly resolutions 
which lay beneath. It was not pretended 
that its reflections are necessarily the em- 
bodiment of the thoughts of all who have 
a grievance, nor its inflexible decisions are 
applicable as a remedy, in all (or in any of 
the) cases of ordinary oppression and in- 
justice. It was the spontaneous utterance 


of inspiration, the result of the suggestions 
and demands of a situation sai generis. It 
contains not simply a declaration of princi- 
ples, but a history written in the proud 
blood of the fell enslaver mingled with 
that of the writers—not less pure, not less 
noble. It was not written of a danger 
wholly past ; but in the presence of an exist- 
ing one. It was written whilst dressing 
the fresh and bleeding wounds inflicted by 
a merciless foe whose weakened but still 
uplifted arm threatened to repeat the blows 
and whilst consulting the yet unsolved 
problem of a permanent deliverance from 
oppression. ‘‘Search for your wives, for 
your husbands, for your brothers, for your 
sisters ;—search for your children, for your 
infants at the breast. What has become 
of them? They have been the prey of 
these vultures. Instead of these interest- 
ing Victims, your astounded eyes rest only 
on their assassins, only on the tigers drip- 


ping with their blood..... Frenchmen 
still exist in our island..... they will 
never become our brothers . .. . and if they 


should find an asylum in our midst, they 
would still be promoters of our troubles and 
of our divisions.’’ 

In the face of such facts and under the 
empire of such convictions, it is not easy to 
see how the language could be less harsh, 
or the actions less resolute. 

A single leaf from the chapter of events 
will clearly demostrate the nature of the 
circumstances which made possible all that 
took place in Haiti from 1791 to 1804, and 
will throw the responsibilities of the atroci- 
ties which marked the Declaration of Hai- 
tian Independence on the shoulders of those 
who originated, perpetrated and necessitated 
them. It is reported by one of the his- 


torians that the French and the Negro 
troops under Dessalines were encamped op- 
posite each other somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of the village of Cvoix - des - 
Boquets. During the night the French 
Commander-in-Chief, with the view of 
striking terror to the hearts of the blacks, 
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of this war that on one occasion, the troops 
of France under the French commander 
ordered five hundred Negro prisoners of 
war hanged in full view of the latter’s 
camp. Swinging lugubriously in the early 
light of the next morning the ghastly 
corpses of their murdered comrades in arms 
rivited the gaze of the Haitian soldiers, 
and the sight added fuel to the flame of 
their already excited But in- 
stead of intimidating Dessalines, this act of 
wanton butchery (but one among thousands 
of the same kind which blackened the 
French name during these struggles) had 
the immediate effect of deciding the cham- 
pion of iron nerve and of indomitable cour- 
age as to the manner and measure of the 
retribution which the crime demanded and 
so at the beating of the reveille on the fol- 
lowing morning the dead bodies of five 
hundred Frenchmen swung calmly over the 
Negro camp, and in full view of the aston- 
ished enemy. 


passions. 


’ 


‘*Measure for measure !’ 
sequence ! 


Cause and Con- 
Who blames Dessalines for this? 
Why should he not have done it? What 
military leader of the day would have acted 
otherwise? Would Napoleon, or Lafayette 
or Wellington? Not at all. Would the 
mild and peaceful Washington himself? 
No. Then why should fe? And yet, for 
having acted in obedience to the stern ne- 
cessities of the situation, necessities demoun- 
strated by such circumstances as the above, 
the enemies of the race have held him up 
to mankind as a very monster of cruelty 
and instead of the terms ‘‘brave’’ and ‘‘in- 
flexible of purpose’ have’constantly branded 
his name with the epithets ‘‘fierce’’ and 
“sanguinary.’’ 

Some may ask whether I would constitute 
myself an advocate of or an apclogist for 
acts of barbarity. not as a 
principle abstractly coasidered, nor even in 
cases where the evils complained of may be 
successfully combatted and corrected with- 
ont recourse to such 


My reply is: 


acts, Rrt it cannot 
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be disputed that there are social and politi 
cal (as well as physical) ills which can be 
cured ‘only by the most heroic treatment : 
that when gangrene has attacked the body. 
the amputation knife becomes a necessity, 
and the duty of the surgeon is not to lay 
it aside until every infected tissue shall have 
disappeared under the action of its keen 
edge. Such was the case in Haiti. 

What has been so often spoken of as the 
‘‘horrors of San Domingo’’ was, therefore, 
nothing but the harvest of whirlwind pro- 
duced naturally by a sowing of the wind; 
and the harshness of tone peculiar to the 
Haitian Declaration of Independence was 
but the echo of the murderous cry of the 
human blood hounds of France, more piti- 
less than the Cuban quadruped of the same 
name of whom the Frenchmen made com- 
rades in their bloody work of human de- 
struction. For us, this very harshness is 
one of the merits of the Document. Had 
it been less harsh it would have been less 
human. Its harshness is the harshness of 
truth ; its inflexibility is that of justice; 
its lawis the /ea and whatever 
hypercritics may pretend or Negrophobists 
may proclaim, yet ‘‘an eye for an eye anda 
tooth for a tooth’’ is not an unjust demand, 
nor can harshness of speech in the black 
man be more culpable than violence and 
oppression in the white man. 

Again the most important of the circum- 
stances which gave tone to this solemn Dec- 
laration was the sense of complete isolation 
which pervaded the whole Negro race in 
Haiti at the time. 
the interrogative sentence : 
‘‘What people have fought for us?’’ They 
were completely denied the sympathy which 
is so naturally felt and so commonly mani- 


talionis ; 


This sentimeat is ex- 
pressed in 


fested in the case of others weighed down 
by oppression and wrong. When, twenty 
years before, the British North American 
Colonies undertook to shake off the yoke of 
British tyranny and misrule, France gave 
sympathy to their canse, and Frenchmen 
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aided their praiseworthy exertions. But 
the Negroes of Hayti stood alone in their 
struggles and suffering—the pariahs of the 
human species ;—nor were they simply left 
alone to combat under the cold, unsympa- 
thetic gaze of the civilized world, the 
strength and discipline of Europe, but the 
hearts, if not the hands of all, were leagued 
against them in the unequal strife :—and 
they knew it. It was under these depress- 
ing circumstances and in spite of resistances 
both physical and moral, that by one stu- 
pendous bound, they leaped from the deep 
abyss of bondage and social degradation, 
on to the broad platform of absolute free- 
dom and independence, showing the amazed 
world a se/f/-emancipated people ; and as they 
had stood alone in their toils and sufferings, 
so they stand alone in this their wonderful 
achievement also—without example, or par- 
allel in the history of ancient or modern 
times. And yet it is noteworthy that whilst 
the active and direct vengeance which the 
noble hero breathed in his declaration was 
vowed against the Frenchmen only—the 
enemy who had crushed to earth the souls 
of his compatriots in the hellish, but vain 
‘effort to dehumanize them completely— 
whilst it doomed to death whoever, born a 
Frenchman, should desecrate with his sac- 
rilegious foot, the soil of liberty*—its ulte- 
rior object was a highly moral one, viz: 
the ‘‘giving to all nationsa terrible but just 
example of the vengeance which ought to 
be inflicted by a people who have won their 
liberty, and are jealous of maintaining it.’’ 
Freed from this single imputation—and 
even in spite of it—the Declaration of Hai- 
tian Independence, as to the fact, claims a 
place among the most significant national 
acts of an age famous for the political phe- 
nomena, and adorns the pages of history 


*The attitude and seutiment of France toward the African 
race have long since been changed, and the sentiments of 
the Haitians with 1espect to France have undergon~ a cor- 
responding change. he French are the only people who, 
today, recognize not only in theory but in practice, the full 
and complete manhood of the Negro :—hence they enjoy 
in Haiti the fullest confidence and the most unstinted 
admiration. 
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with the solemn lessons of human experience 
which it teaches. It was at once a Decla- 
ration of war and a Proclamation of peace, 
according to the claims, merits and attitude 
of the outlying world with respect to its 
authors. 

As a literary production it presents a 
happy combination of that simplicity, pre- 
cision and unstinted eloquence of the heart, 
peculiar to the impassioned utterance of 
untutored races when pleading against the 
invasion of their natural rights by the 
more powerful, with the elegance of style 
and fervor of expression of more cultured 
people. 

As to its moral element, it is character- 
ized by loftiness of sentiment and of aim; 
by a spirit of wholesome conservatism and 
a wise forethought in respect to the possi- 
bilities of the future ; by a pronounced in- 
divualism and a desire to bequeath a free 
country as a sacred heirloom to posterity; 
by an inflexible resolution to maintain the 
possession of Liberty, that sweet endowment 
with which Heaven has invested man, as 
man; by a sublimity of conception and 
depth of feeling, by a full recognition of the 
weighty responsibilities which a race or a 
nation assumes before the civilized world ; 
by a keen appreciation of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances which distinguish the condition 
and duties of one people from those of an- 
other; and (what was least to be expected 
of a people laboring under a deep sense of 
wrongs endured) by a just regard for the 
rights of others. 

Considered as a whole, it is one of those 
remarkable productions, which, at rare in- 
tervals, and ou exceptional occasions, are 
given to the world, when a spark from the 


altar of Heaven has touched that which is 
divine in the nature of man. 

Thus must this Declaration stand, an en- 
during monument of the Negro’s inhereut 
greatness, and perpetual testimony to his 
constitutional fitness for all the duties, re- 
quirements and responsibilities of human 
existence. 
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The Welding of the Link 


By Gardner Goldsby 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
FOLLOWING THE TROOPS. 


ENERAL SHAFTER, after 
many trying delays, left Port 
Tampa, Fla., on June 14, 189%, 
with a fleet of thirty-five trans- 
ports carrying sixteen thousand 
men, and convoyed by fourteen 
warships. It was the largest 
expedition in the history of our 

country. Sailing along the northern coast 

of Cuba, it rounded Cape Maysi, the east- 
ern extremity of the island, and turned 
westward along the southern coast to the 
vicinity of Santiago de Cuba, which it 
reached on June 20th. After searching for 
a suitable place, the landing was made on 


,— | 


the 22d at Baiquiri, about twelve miles east 
of the bay of Santiago. The expedition 
moved at once to the town of Baiquiri, 
probably one and one-half miles from the 
landing place of the same name, and seven- 
teen miles from Santiago ; some part of the 
troops moved as far as Demajayabo, two 
miles northwest of Baiquiri. From Dema- 
jayabo the troops moved forward by rail to 
Juragna. It was at this place, as the reader 
will recall, that Ned Cranston heard the 
chaplain preach to the soldiers. From 
Juragua the column advanced to Sevilla ; 
thence to La Guasima, where the first 
serious setback was received. Pushing 
steadily forward, nevertheless, by the end 
of June the battle lines of the two armies 
were well defined, and the attack began 
July 1st. Ned Cranston sent to his paper 
an excellent account of the land operations 
in the campaign of Santiago, and I shall 
permit him to tell his own story : 
‘*DESPATCH BOAT KANAPHA, 
“SANTIAGO DE CUBA, July 18, 1893. 
“The first campaign of the army in Cuba has 
lasted a month, and it is in every respect as bril- 


liant and, except in the severe losses experience l, 
as fortunate as the remarkable successes of the 
navy. The disposition of our troops was as fol- 
lows: The army of invasion comprised the Fifth 
Army Corps under Maj.-Gen. Shafter, and was 
composed of two divisions of infantry, two brigades 
of cavalry, and two brigades of light and four bat- 
teries of heavy artillery. General Lawton com- 
manded the Second Division, operating on the 
right, where the capture of El Caney was his prin- 
cipal task, and had the brigades of General Chaffce, 
the Seventh, Twelfth and Seventeenth. Infantry ; 
General Ludlow, Eighth and Twenty-second I[u- 
fantry and Second Massachusetts Volunteers; and 
Colonel Miles, First, Fourth and Twenty-fifth 
Infantry. In the center, General Kent commanded 
the First division, consisting of General Hawkins’ 
brigade, the Sixth and Sixteenth Infantry, and the 
Seventy-first New York Volunteers; Colonel Pear- 
son’s brigade, the Second, Tenth ani Twenty-first 
Infantry; Colonel Wikoff’s brigade, the Ninth, 
Thirteenth and Twenty-fourth Infantry. General 
Wheeler’s cavalry division contained two brigades: 
Colonel Suniner’s, the Third, Sixth and Ninth 
Cavalry, and Colonel Young’s, the First and Tenth 
Cavalry, and the First Volunteer Cavalry. The 
cavalry operated at both the two principal’ points 
of attack, but fought dismounted, no horses having 
been shipped. At the end of the first day’s fight- 
ing, General Kent was re-enforced by General 
Bates, with the Third and Twentieth Infantry, 
coming up from the coast. On the left, General 
Duffield engaged Aguadores with the Twenty-third 
and part of the Twenty-fourth Michigan, and a 
force of about two thousand Cubans. Grimes’ and 
Best’s batteries of artillery were with the center, 
and Capron’s and Parkhouse’s were with General 
Lawton on the right. 


‘*The attack began on July Ist, and involved the 
whole line, but the priacipal battle took place at 
the hill town of San Juan, opposite our center, and 
El Caney, a little place on the right of our line. 
El Caney was taken by General Lawton’s men 
after a sharp contest and severe losses on both 
sides. Here, as everywhere, there were block- 
houses and trenches to be carried in the face of a 
hot fire of Mauser rifles, and the rifles were well 
served. The object of the attack on Kl Caney was 
to crush the Spanish line at a point near the city 
and allow us to gain a high hill from which the 
place could be bombarded, if necessary. In all 
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this we were entirely successful. The engagement 
began at 6:40 a. m., and by 40’clock the Spaniards 
were forced to abandon the place and retreat 
towards the lines nearer the city. The fight was 
opened by Capron’s battery, at a range of two 
thousand four hundred yards, and the troops 
engaged were Chaffee’s brigade, the Seventh, 
Twelfth and Seventeenth Infantry, who moved on 
El Caney from the east ; Colonel Miles’ brigade of 
the First, Fourth and Twenty-fifth Infantry, ope- 
rating from the south, while Ludlow’s brigade, 
containing the Eighth and Twenty-second Infantry 
and Second Massachusetts, made a detour to attack 
from the southwest. The Spanish force is thought 
to have been from one thousand five hundred to 
two thousand strong. It certainly fought our men 
for nine hours, but of course had the advantage of 
a fort and strong entrenchments. 

“The operations of our center were calculated to 
cut the communications of Santiago with El Morro 
and permit our forces to advance to the bay; and 
the principal effort of General Linares, the Spanish 
commander in the field, seems to have been to 
defeat this movement. He had fortified San Juan 
strongly, throwing up on it entrenchments that in 
the hands of a more determined force would have 
been impregnable.’ The battle at San Juan was 
opened by Grimes’ battery, to which the enemy 
replied with scrapnel. The cavalry, dismounted, 
supported by Hawkins’s brigade, advanced up the 
valley from the hill of El Pozo, forded several 
streams, where they lost heavily, and deployed at 
the foot of the series of hills known as San Juan 
under a sharp fire from all sides, which was exceed- 
ingly annoying because the enemy could not be 
discerned, owing to the long range and smokeless 
powder. They were under fire for two hours before 
the charge could be made and a position reached 
under the brow of the hill. It was not until nearly 
4 0’clock that the neighboring hills were occupied 
by our troops and the final successful effort to 
crown the ridge could be made. 

“The attack on Aguadores was also successful, 
though it was not intended to be more than a feint 
to draw off men who might otherwise have in- 
creased cur difficulties at San Juan. By nightfall 
General Shafter was able to telegraph that he had 
carried all the outworks and was within three- 
quarters of a mile of the city. 

“Though the enemy’s lines were bruken in the 
principal places, they yielded no more than was 
forced from them, and the battle was resumed on 
the 2d. The last day saw our left flank resting on 
the bay and our lines drawn around the city within 
easy gun-fire. Fears were entertained that the 
enemy would evacuate the place, and the right 


flank was pushed around to the north and event- 
ually to the northwest of the city. These opera- 
tions extended the lines so much that the need of 
more troops to hold them was felt immediately, 
and General Shafter telegraphed for reinforcements 
which were hurried forward, six thousand men 
reaching them within eight days after the battle of 
San Juan. With these the lines were extended 
still further around the city, which was completely 
invested from Caimanes on the northwest to the 
Bay of Santiago. Siege-guns were brought up and 
placed in position, re-enforcements of field artil- 
lery arrived, intrenchments were thrown up, and 
every preparation made for a quick reduction of 
the place by bombardment. 

““On Sunday, July 3d, Admiral Cervera tried to 
run past the American fleet, but lost all his vessels 
and was taken prisoner with one thousand seven 
hundred men. His vessels had taken an active 
part in the battles of the previous two days, shell- 
ing our position with effect. On July 3d, also, 
General Shafter demanded the surrender of Santi- 
ago, on pain of bombardment. The demand was 
refused by General Jose Toral, commanding in the 
city, and in the interests of humanity General 
Shafter informed him that the bombardment would 
be postponed from ro o’clock on the morning of 
the 4th until noon of the 5th. Several thousand 
refugees left the city and came into our lines. 
Others were taken out by various foreign war ships 
which entered the harbor for that purpose. At 
General Toral’s request, the cable operators were 
sent back to enable him to refer the demand for 
surrender to the authorities at Madrid. 

‘‘General Toral offered to evacuate the city, pro- 
vided he were permitted to do so with men and 
arms. This was refused by General Shafter. 
These negotiations lasted until July 11th, when a 
bombardment of the town was begun by the fleet 
at a range of four and a half miles, which lasted 
four days. The city was not visible from the ves- 
sels, which had to stand off shore far enough to 
enable them to fire over a range of hills inter- 
vening. One shell struck a church used as a mag- 
azine, which b'ew up. Otherwise the operation is 
not thought to have been very effective. The land 
batteries did not attempt serious bombardment, 
but shelled the trenches in front of the city. De- 
serters reported that there were about twelve 
thousand Spanish troops in the city, and that the 
food supply was scanty. 

‘“‘“General Miles arrived on the first day of the 
bombardment, having left Tampa on the Sth with 
re-enforcements. Renewed demands for surrender 
were made, and after several days’ negotiations 
General Shafter telegraphed on the 14th that Gen, 
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eral Toral would surrender not only Santiago, but 
‘all of Eastern Cuba, from Acerraderos on the south 
to Sagua la Tamana on the north, va Palma, with 
practically the Fourth Army Corps’. This de- 
spatch seems to have been premature, for the com- 
missioners who met to draw up the stipulations 
could not agree, and it was not until the 16th that 
the terms of surrender were agreed upon. On July 
17th General Shafter sent the following despatch 
to America, announcing the surrender of Santiago: 

‘“*T have the honor to announce that the Amer- 
ican flag has this instant, 12 noon, been hoisted 
over the house of the civil government of the city 
of Santiago.’ 

‘About seven thousand rifles, six hundred thous- 
and cartridges and many modern guns were given 
up. This important victory, with its substantial 
fruits of conquest, was won by a loss of one thous- 
and five hundred and ninety-three men—killed, 
wounded and missing. Lawton, who had the 
severe fighting around El Caney, lost four hundred 
and ten men. Kent lost eight hundred and fifty- 
nine men in the still more severe assault on San 
Juan and the other conflicts of the center. The 
cavalry lost two hundred and eighty-five men, 
many of whom fell at Caney, and the feint at 
Aguadores cost thirty-seven men. One man of the 
signal corps was killed, and one man wounded. 
Trying as it is to bear the casualties of the first 
fight, there can be no doubt that in a military sense 
our success was not dearly won. The loss of the 
Spaniards is not kuown, but it is certain to be 
heavier than ours. The fact that their general 
commanding in the field was killed, indicates the 
sharpness of the attack they had to meet. 

“Great interest in the work of our troops has 
been aroused by the fact that in our army there are 
regiments armed with the newest high-power, 
smokeless-powder rifles, fighting side by side with 
others who fire the old Springfield rifle, shooting 
black powder. The results are said to be alto- 
gether in favor of the former. 

‘We lost in all seventy-nine men missing, but 
some of these have come in since. Missing men 
are probably the dead or wounded who fell in the 
jungle and were not found by their comrades, and 
the returns show that Kent, who had three regi- 
ments of volunteers, lost sixty-nine men missing, 
while Lawton, who had only one volunteer regi- 
ment, lost only one man not accounted for. In 
the one case, the men had been trained to look out 
for each other, and it is a point of honor, as well as 
of duty, with the trained soldier to bring off all 
the wounded. The volunteers will learn to do this 
in time, but they began their army experience 
without this essential discipline. In the constant 
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shifting of the scene of battle, on an active field, 
every man must feel himself his brother’s keeper. 
Otherwise he may abandon to a death in the jungle 
some wounded comrade who, with his help, could 
be brought to the rear and saved for another fight. 

“‘Thus closes the first campaign ever fought by 
the regular army of the United States. There 
appears to have been twenty-three regiments from 
the army and five from the volunteers engaged in 
the campaign of Santiago. Combined with the 
loss of the Spanish fleet, it has led to an important 
capitulation that cannot fail to hasten the end of 


the war, and permit us to remove our troops from 
an unhealthy climate. 


‘““‘NED CRANSTON.”’ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE PERILS OF THE DEEP. 


The transports sailed from Santiago 
August 8th, with the troops of General 
Shafter’s command that had been ordered 
home. They arrived at Montauk Point, 
L..I., August 14th. Early in the morning, 
the day after sailing from Cuba, as the ship 
with the Rough Riders on board was about 
three miles from land, off an unknown 
island of the Bahama group, the lookout 
descried a little despatch boat lying broad- 
side on a reef about a mile from shore, with 
a list to seaward, while the breakers were 
dashing over its hull, sweeping the deck 
and breaking into foam many feet high. The 
sun was shining brightly at the time, and 
with the aid of a glass a number of men 
could be seen clinging to the boat and mak- 
ing frantic signs of distress. As the wind 
was driving inshore, causing a heavy ground 
swell, which was breaking on the shore in 
gigantic rollers, the commander of the 
transport deemed it imprudent to venture 
too close to the wreck. He therefore slowed 
down and sent off a lifeboat, of which the 
colonel of the Rough Riders insisted on 
taking command. The ill fated despatch 
boat was about two miles away, and the 
men had considerable trouble in rowing 
against the heavy swell. Before they could 
reach the boat she parted amidships. The 
majority of the shipwrecked men were left 
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on the after part of the boat, and the colonel 
of the Rough Riders directed his attention 
to them. But the sea was running so high 
and the waves were sweeping with such 
violence over the poop, that the colonel saw 
there was imminent danger of the lifeboat 
being carried forward by the waves and 
dashed to pieces against the larger boat. 
Several attempts were made to cast a line 
to the shipwrecked men, so that communi- 
cation might be established between them 
and the lifeboat ; but each time the line fell 
short of the mark and was carried away by 
the current. In the hopelessness of effect- 
ing a rescue in this way, the colonel took a 
gallant resolve. Throwing off his shoes 
and upper garments, he fixed the end of a 
long line around his body and, plunging 
into the water, struck out boldly for the 
wreck. It required both nerve and muscle 
to contend against the foaming surge, 
especially as by this time the sky had 
become overcast, and a squall, accompanied 
by torreats of rain had set in. Meanwhile 
one of the men on board the wreck, as if 
by instinct, decided to assist the rescuer in 
carrying out his plan. With the aid of 
some of his brothers in misfortune, he tied 
a small rope around his waist, sprang into 
the sea, and bravely’ swam towards the 
other man. It was an exciting moment 
alike for the shipwrecked men, whose lives 
depended upon the success of these two 
dauntless swimmers, and for the lifeboat’s 
crew, who saw their colonel thus risking 
his life. For sonie time the contest seemed 
doubtful ; but, at length, half swimming, 
half floating, the swimmers came within 
reach of each other, and there in the water, 
between the wrecked steamer and the life- 
boat, the two lines were tied together, and 
communication established. The colonel 
and the other swimmer were drawn aboard 
the lifeboat, and a strong rope was sent on 
to the’Stranded wreck. By means of it the 
merPén the wreck were brought in, one by 
one?* 


‘We've left one man,’’ said the last man 
who was helped aboard the lifeboat. 

‘“‘Who? Who?’’ cried his companions, 
looking about in great surprise, as if to 
mark the missing man. 

‘‘Ned Cranston,’’ said the man who had 
given the information. ‘‘He was so bruised 
by the wreckage as to be almost helpless, 
and I was too weak to render him any 
assistance.’’ 

‘‘T will go for him,’’ said the colonel. 

**No, colonel;’’ said Charles Stuyvesant, 
who was a member of the lifeboat’s crew, 
‘fyou’re exhausted already; it’s my time 
now; make way for me!’’ 

Suiting his actions to his words, Stuy- 
vesant jumped into the sea, swam to the 
wreck, and climbing upon it tied the rope 
about Ned Cranston and himself; and the 
men on the lifeboat haled the two men to 
safety. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE RESIDENT MANAGER. 


When Ned Cranston, prior to his being 
elected to congress, resigned his position 
with the Blue Ridge Gold Mining Com- 
pany, Joseph James Hill was appointed to 
succeed him. As the reader already knows, 
Hill was the leading counsel in the prosecu- 
tion of the station agent who accidentally 
shot Nathan Strogoff. His personal ap- 
pearance and his undoubted ability had 
impressed Strogoff and Stuyvesant, and 
when Ned quit Hill was asked to suc- 
ceed him. 

At the outbreak of the American Spanish 
war, Hill had been living in Hopewell for 
nearly two years and a half. During that 
time, of course, many changes had taken 
place in the affairs of the Gold Mining 
Company, as well as in the lives of the peo- 
ple I have been trying to follow in this nar- 
rative. For example, Nathan Strogoff had 
long since disappeared—and so had Clara 
Weems. As to Strogoff, nothing was defi- 
nitely known except that he was no longer 
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president of the Gold Mining Company. 
As to Clara, absolutely nothing was known 
by anybody in or around Hopewell. 
Charles Stuyvesant had succeeded Strogoff 
as president of the Gold Mining Company, 
and, under his direction and foresight, an 
electric railway had been projected to con- 
nect Hopewell with Altoona, about forty 
miles to the northwest, where the mines 
were located. Half of this line had been 
completed, extending from Hopewell to 
Midway, and cars were already running 
between these two points. Under Stuyves- 
ant’s direction and with his backing, the 
Bank of Hopewell had also been established. 
Joseph James Hill was called the Resident 
Manager of the Blue Ridge Gold Mining 
Company, but it was generally understood 
that he was the confidential representative 
of Charles Stuyvesant. He had charge of 
all the business interests of Stuyvesant, and 
of the syndicate of which Stuyvesant was 
the controlling member. Naturally Hill’s 
position of honor and influence and emolu- 
ment caused him, in the course of time, to 
come to be looked upon as an important 
factor in the commercial and social life of 
Hopewell, although at first some of the 
station agent’s friends denounced him as an 
interloper. 

From the beginning. nevertheless, Ned 
Cranston was friendly towards Hill—very 
friendly ; and Ned was a man who did not 
seem to care very much about other people 
either. But it was noticed many times that 
Ned would go out of his way todo Hill a 
favor. Frequently he invited him to share 
the hospitality of the Cranston home. This 
attitude on the part of Ned is more to be 
wondered at when I state that Hill did not 
hide the fact that he was not in sympathy 
with Ned in his race for congress, which 
race was in full blast when Hill came to 
live in Hopewell. Hill opposed Ned on the 
ground that he had gone out of his way to 
pitch into the Cleveland administration, 
and, being what in those days was called a 


Gold Democrat, Hill was pledged to that 
administration and believed in it. Could 
Ned Cranston, then in his friendship for 
Hill have had some sinister motive? That 
is not for me to say. Events may disclose 
the facts later on. 

Hill was a member of one of the oldest 
and best known Georgian families, and 
proudly traced his ancestry back to colonial 
times and before. Generation after gen- 
eration, the Hills had been prominent in 
the civil, social, political, military and com- 
mercial life of Georgia. Joseph himself 
was very well known throughout the State 
—a dashing young fellow who was, so far 
as Georgians estimate such things, rich in 
his own right. He was about thirty-five 
years old when he went to Hopewell, and 
was unmarried. I have thought it might 
be well to let the reader know something of 
the beliefs of this young representative of 
the New South, so called, and I’m fortu- 
nate in having at my command a speech 
which Hill himself delivered at the Bank- 
ers’ Banquet in Hopewell the same night 
that Stuyvesant spoke. Among other 
things, he said: 

“‘T am glad that at last the face of the South is 
turning towards the light and away from darkness 
—towards the future and away from the past. I 
tell you plainly, my fellow-citizens, that I am very 
much more interested in the industrial develop- 
ment of the South than I am in any other aspect of 
the problem which confronts us. We have here 
the greenest and fairest country that ever God 
smiled upon, and our possibilities are unlimited. 
But we shall never reach the fullest possible degree 
or growth and development as long as the relations 
between the North and the South are strained and 
kept strained by political issues, pure and simple. 
Ever since the war, we Southern people have been 
depending upon the climate and the grace of God 
to develop our resources. It seems to me that by 
this time experience ought to have taught us all 
that our resources are not to be developed in that 
way. If in mining, in manufacturing, and in agri- 
culture, we are ever to attain to any degree of prog- 
ress approaching the progress of the North in these 
things, we must adopt a number of sg-called Yankee 
notions—that’s all there is about it. There is no 
need of whipping the devil around the stump. And 
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I, therefore, long to see the day when both the 
Repwhblican and Democratic parties will have some 
reason or excuse for their existence other than the 
poor one of sectional hatred. It is too late in the 
day now for men of either section to be running 
around the country making appeals to sectional 
prejudices, sectional jealousies and sectional rival- 
ries. We all know that the Civil War, and the 
issues which grew out of it, caused a wider and 
more sharply defined breach between the North 
and the South than had existed at any time since 
the establishment of the government. And as war 
hatred dies only when the generation which expe- 
rienced it dies also, this breach between the two 
sections of our common country was destined to 
continue for a number of years and cause untold 
misunderstanding. But we are far enough re- 
moved from that sanguinary period to be studying 
now, all of us, the arts of peace, and cultivating a 
closer bond of union and sympathy. 
know, my friends, what caused the South to fail in 
the Civil War? I will tell you. Luckily for the 
North, the South has always believed in free trade. 
She raised and sold raw material, and when the 
war came she had nothing for her looms to do, no 
work for her factories. She was naked, and she 
had to obtain what she wanted by running the 
blockade. The North had all the curious wheels 
of genius, and did not need anything from any 
other country, or any other section of this country. 
For myself, I want to see factories starting up 
everywhere all over the South. 
see in any part of our fair land chimneys without 
smoke, looking like the tombstones of prosperity. 
I am tired of furnaces with the fires out. I want 
to see the mechanics in the shops instead of on the 
streets. I want to see contented wives, and well- 
to-do husbands. I want to see happy children in 
the schools, with plenty of good humor and a 
plenty to eat. And the hope of the South for 
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these things lies in our joining hands with the 
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North, which has the brains and the money, and 
not in our isolating ourselves on account of politics 
or the presence of the Negro, and trying to go it 
alone. 

‘*Tolerance—tolerance—tolerance! That is the 
one word today, which more than any other, every 
Southern man should write over the lintel of his 
door. We must not hate the Northern people for- 
ever, nor, of course, should they hate us. 
of one blood, and our destiny is one. My hope is 
that the present war with Spain will go a long way 
towards teaching all the people of our common 
country this one great lesson. So that, when we 
have emancipated Cuba, the boys who once wore 
the blue and the boys who once wore the gray 
shall return to the paths of peace, both sides wear- 
ing the same uniform and both sides once more 


We are 


united in heart, and both sides bent on the same 
mission—and that: to spread over the South and 
over the North the full measure of that amazing 
prosperity which shall be the wonder of the 
world !”’ 

These were the words of the man whom 
Ned Cranston had 
seemed, bosom friend. 
When Ned left for Cuba, he turned over to 
this same man all of the legal business 
which he had on hand, and also left him to 
look after any business transactions in 


deliberately, so it 
chosen for his 


which his sister, Louisa, might be con- 
cerned while he was away from home. 
Why did Ned do all this? This is a 
question which Ned’s friends in Hopewell 
Why? 
Hill did not know himself, but he very 
willingly undertook the work. 


often ask themselves. Possibly 


(Continued next month.) 
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In the Sanctum 


What is the Niagara Movement? 


Once upon a time, there could be found 
in many sections of the land strong, aggres- 
sive and fearless white men to plead the 
Negro’s cause. Two strange events have 
come to pass in these latter days. The 
first is that white men are not so easily 
found who would take up the cause of the 
black man and state it in unmincing words 
as in the past. The second is that black 
men have now come forward to plead their 
own cause. The most unpopular thing for 
a white man to do today is to stand forth as 
the champion of justice, pure and simple, 
for the Negro, or to call attention to the 
inequalities and brutalities under which he 
suffers. It is gratifying to state, however, 
that the race has produced a number of men 
in letters, sound philosophy, economics, 
and in a broad knowledge of social con- 
ditions, such as Professors DuBois, Scar- 
borough, Miller, Hope, Bruce, Pickens and 
others who are able to state the Negro’s 
cause before the bar of publicthought. No 
unprejudiced mind can read the Address of 
the Niagara Movement and not be con- 
vinced that master minds framed it. The 
language is carefully selected and the pur- 
poses of the Movement are set forth in 
almost flawless logic. The opposition set 
forth in certain newspapers that are ready 
to compromise upon every principle under 
the sun when the Negro is involved, was 
expected by the leaders of the race. We 
have come to learn that there is not a single 
principle of Holy Writ or of public econ- 
omy, no, not even for those for which the 
Puritans fought, bled and died, that may 
not be altered, violated, or even denied with 
brazen effrontery and a flexible conscience 
when the rights and privileges of the Negro 
face are at stake. This convention was not 
composed of a race of grumblers. They 
were educated, thoughtful, law-abiding, 


sensible men. They represented the cul- 
ture and brain of Harvard College, the 
bold, aggressive spirit of the West, and the 
uncomplaining, hard-working, educated and 
law-abiding classes of the South of the 
race. 


The statement that the declarations of 
the conference are in opposition to a certain 
leader among the race is an attempt to cast 
opprobrium upon the leaders of the move- 
ment, or is a confession of impatience with 
the Negro question and an indisposition to 
be fair and unprejudiced. We wish to go 
on record as not in sympathy or harmony 
with the efforts of certain temporizers and 
compromisers to make for the whole Negro 
race in the country, one leader, one policy 
and one kind of education. We make our 
leaders ourselves, and we contend that no 
one scheme can settle the Negro question, 
and that we will not subscribe to nor accept 
any program that does not open the gates 
as wide to us as to any other living being 
on this footstool. Groaning is the cry of a 
crushed and broken heart; grumbling is 
the voice of footsore and dissatisfied hu- 
manity; complaint is the dignified lan- 
guage of humiliated and oppressed man- 
hood. The Negro race has passed through 
all of these experiences. We recognize at 
present that the Nation is impatient on 
questions that concern us, and that it has 
practically handed us over to the tender 
mercies of a section that does not believe 
that the Negro should have a ‘‘square 
deal.’ Nevertheless, we rise from our 
chair in open court and file our protest 
against inequality of every sort. 

We are not afraid of being charged with 
making complaints. Our complaints and 
creed are thus expressed in the platform: 

We especially complain against the denial of 
equal opportunities to us in economic life. In the 


rural districts of the South this amounts to peonage 
and virtual slavery; all over the South it tends to 
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crush labor and small business enterprises; and 
everywhere American prejudice, helped often by 
iniquitous laws, is making it more difficult for 
Negro-Americans to earn a decent living. Com- 
mon school education should be free to all Ameri- 
can children, and compulsory. High school train- 
ing should be adequately provided for all, and col- 
lege training should be the monopoly of no class 
or race in any section of ourcommon country. We 
believe that in defense of its own institutions, the 
United States should aid common school educa- 
tion, particularly in the South, and we especially 
recommend concerted agitation to this end. We 
urge an increase in public school facilities in the 
South, where the Negro-Americans are almost 
wholly without such provisions. We favor well- 
equipped trade and technical schools for the train- 
ing of artisans; and the need of adequate and 
liberal endowment for a few institutions of higher 
education must be patent to sincere well-wishers of 
the race. We demand upright judges in courts, 
juries selected without discrimination on account 
of color, and the same measure of punishment and 
the same efforts at reformation for black as for 
white offenders. 

With regard to this statement, we speak 
that we do know and testify to the things 
we have seen and heard; viz, that if Pro- 
fessor DuBois, who is the author of these 
words, is to be accused as a fomentor of 
strife or an unwise leader in such matters, 
the vast majority of the educated Negroes 
of this country are willing to be put in the 
same category with him. 

But the platform is constructive along 
fundamental lines. It advocates the estab- 
lishment of a// kinds of schools for the race, 
and it urges the people to thrift and econ- 
omy, to obedience to law and the reverence 
of everything that is of good report. Upon 
the question of race inferiority it dissents in 
strong language. Three things we affirm 
modestly but strongly: (1) We are not 
inferiors. (2) We care nothing for the 
Jack-o-lantern phantom of social equality 
that exist in the small brain of so many 
small white men. Some blacks are inferior 
in the social scale to some whites; some 
whites are superior to some blacks; and some 
blacks are superior to some whites. With 
a few centuries of hard struggle, we shall 
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decrease the first sort and increase the last 
sort of our kind. (3) We want a man’s 
chance in everything. The platform is 
explicit in calling attention to certain duties 
that the race must perform, such as those 
relating to the exercise of suffrage where it 
is allowed, the duty to work, orderliness, 
cleanliness, education of our children, and 
self-respect. 

It was fitting that these men meet and 
state their case to the nation. The danger 
in the silence of the Negro upon these ques- 
tions is the liability of a misconstruction of 
that silence by a ready public sentiment of 
acquiescence on the Negro’s part in the 
present system, or of indifference towards 
his wrongs. The fact that the Negro was 
not able to overcome the bloody Ku- Klux 
Klan of the halcyon days of Southern chiv- 
alry, or that he has not been able thus far 
to find his way out of the constitutional 
meshes woven by just and kind hands that 
deprive him of his right to vote in many 
Southern States, are used against him by 
many as marks of unworthiness or inca- 
pability. These things have led many of 
the leaders of the race to put themselves on 
record as out of agreement with the present 
methods of driving the race along one line 
or shutting it up to one policy of elevation(?). 
We are not in sympathy with the cry of 
‘‘Peace!’’ ‘‘Hush!’’ ‘‘Keep still!’’ The 
sturdy Irishman awakened the sleeping 
conscience of the infant republic when he 
cried in Richmond: ‘‘There is no peace.” 
The Negro does not want the peace of stag- 
nation or acquiescence. He wants the 
peace of life and agreement, and with faith 
in God and faith in man, he rises to a ques- 
tion of privilege and says No! to every 
policy that seeks to shut him up to any 
inferior state or condition of life. 





Constructive Ability 


By constructive ability or constructive 
genius we mean the ability to form, devise 
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and build. How many of us are in posses- 
sion of this faculty? How many of us can 
formulate plans to meet emergencies ? How 
many of us in time of necessity can come 
forward with arrangements and connections 
for which posterity will bless us? We ask 
you to consider these questions for a mo- 
ment. 

We fear that when you embark on your 
reflections you will conclude that the lack 
of constructive ability is the greatest weak- 
ness of our race. At times some of us are 
inordinately pugnacious. In fact, pugnac- 
ity has become chronic with us. Many of 
us live in a topsy-turvy world. Nothing is 
ever exactly right except we did it. If 
anybody else is in the neighborhood, it ap- 
pears to us as if the color of the grass is 
pink, the sky bright green and we would 
make-believe that the trees blossom under 
ground and wave their roots in the air. 
But what do we ever accomplish ourselves? 
If nobody else can ever do anything praise- 
worthy, what can we do? 

The race needs more formative thinkers, 
more organizers, more builders. We know 
how to deny but not how to affirm; we can 
object to plans and systems but we cannot 
ourselves offer better plans and systems. 
Henry Clay once said that if phrenology 
was really a science, Andrew Jackson’s 
organ of distructiveness was surely the most 
prominent organ in him. Louis XIV. 
revoked the Edict of Nantes and irretriev- 
ably ruined the industrial life of his country. 
His successor offered nothing to his people 
but ‘‘Thou-shalt-nots.’’ He prohibited and 
destroyed everything he could. He is 
tightly considered the most worthless mon- 
arch that ever sat upon a throne, for he did 
nothing save sow the seeds of a red revolu- 
tion. Farel was able to destroy the old 
Catholic faith at Geneva, but he had not 
the requisite qualities for giving an orderly 
constitution to a new church. This re- 
mained for the constructive genius of Cal- 
vin. It is said of Berkeley that with his 
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logic and learning he could completely an- 
nihilate Hume’s system of philosophy, but 
he was not able to build a substantial sys- 
tem of philosophy of his own. 

The Negro race is in great need of work- 
ers. Not men who ‘‘do things’’ regardless 
of the ethics involved in the methods, but 
honest builders. 


cAn <Appeal 


There is great need for a kindergarten 
school in the heart of Atlanta where the 
children of the poor people can be reached 
and properly trained. The colored women of 
Atlanta under the direction of Miss Ger- 
trude Ware, of Atlanta University, have 
undertaken to establish a school this fall. 
Their greatest trouble is in securing funds 
for such a school. ‘The women are appeal- 
ing to the friends of education to help them 
open a kindergarten school for colored chil- 
dren in Atlanta. The plan is toopena sub- 
scription list and thereby secure the neces- 
sary funds. Any amount will be accepted 
and gratefully acknowledged. All money 
should be sent to Mrs. Hope, Atlanta Bap- 
tist College, Atlanta, Ga. THE VoIcE 
earnestly appeals to its friends and readers 
to help this worthy cause. We open the 
subscription list with $5.00. Who will 
follow ? 


Notice 


Subscribers will please notice the date 
their subscriptions expires by the green 
label. .This label shows also the length of 
time for which they subscribed. New sub- 
scribers will please give this matter careful 
notice and report at once any inaccuracy. 


MURDER 
By W. H. Hendrickson 
They fined him ten days for murder, 
A sentence quite short for the crime ; 
But, then, he was only convicted 
Of what is called killing time. 








Wayside 


By Silas X. Floyd 


A TALE OF WOE 


The picnic of the Sunday-school 
Was held at Wilson’s Bay, 

And close beside the dashing waves, 
Poor Johnny went to play. 


It is the very same old tale, 
That’s caused the world to fret : 

Poor Johnny went a bit too far, 
And hasn’t come back yet. 


And when his mother heard his fate, 
She seemed to be quite sad, 

As, looking down, she only said, 
‘*He wore the best he had!’’ 


DO IT NOW 


If you love me, tell me so, 

Ere from out this world I go; 

’T will be foolish when I’m gone, 
Long your love to dwell upon. 


Flowers their fragrance sweet may shed 
O’er my grave when I am dead ; 

Let me now their fragrance know— 

If you love me, tell me so. 





INDISPUTABLE 


The reason most women 
Use powder and paint, 

Is to make their ‘‘old’’ faces 
Appear what they ain’t! 





PEACE 


’Twas just a tender little plant, 
That bloomed in silence where 

The moonbeams kissed the hillside slant 
And roses sleeping there. 


But, ah! the fragrance from the flowers, 
In dreamy silence clad, 
Brought sweetest peace to all the hours, 
And all the world was glad! 


SO FUNNY 


To Sammie, while robbing the apple tree, 

It was as funny as funny could be; 

And to Rastus who hallooed, ‘‘Say, Sammie, dey’s 
green !’’ 


Said Sammie, ‘‘Oh, go ’way! 
queen ”’ 


Dey’s fit for a 


And Sammie he eat—and EAT—and EAT, 

And when Rastus said, ‘‘Gee! Ain’t you got 
ernuff vet?’ 

Said Sammie, ‘‘Oh, shet up! 
fuss; 

I’m gwine eat all dese apples, old boy, ef I bu’s’. 


Don’t make so much 


” 


He didn’t quite ‘‘bu’s’,’? but he swelled up so 
tight 

That, in spite of the doctors, he died that same 
night ; 

And I wonder if buried beneath that old tree, 

He finds it as funny as funny could be! 


Winning at Love Made Easy. 


(To be read at the neat Social Entertainment on 
Church Fair.) 


Love is as old as the Garden of Eden. Ever 
since Adam deep down in his heart had an inde- 
finable feeling that told him in unmistakable, 
though inaudible terms that he lacked something 
—he probably knew not what—ever since that far- 
off time man has been blessed with the capacity to 
love and with the correlative capacity of being 
loved. But to define love has been the ambition 
and the despair of poets. I believe that there 
exists today nowhere in the world, in none of the 
languages or dialects of man, a perfect definition 
for this most wonderful of all natural phenomena, 
this sweetest, most beautiful and divinest of all 
earthly blessings—love between the sexes. I shall 
not at this time, therefore, fall into the error of 
trying to define it. I content myself with saying 
that it is better felt than told. 

I take it for granted that most young people are 
either in love or hoping to be. It is not unreason- 
able to suppose that many unfortunate old people 
find themselves in the same fix. It is also natural 
for me to surmise that you would like to have your 
love returned ; and I am sure that you will feel 
very grateful to me if I can tell you how you may 
accomplish that one supreme desire of your heart. 

My remarks apply to male and female alike. 
You must first love and esteem the person you wish 
to be loved and esteemed by in return. My plan 
takes you into the realm of what is sometimes 
called psychological attraction ; and you know that 
it is one of the deep, underlying principles of that 
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science that it is absolutely impossible for you to 
impart to another, or give to another, a feeling or 
emotion or affection, which you do not possess your- 
self. But, if you love aperson, you may by following 
my suggestions make that person, compel that per- 
son to love you in exact proportion. What a pity 
it is that some of you did not know long before 
now that I possessed this wonderful secret! You 
would not be sitting here now wondering why 
Edith will not love you, or why Josephine eloped 
with the other fellow! You would have been 
spared all that remorse and misery which you have 
so long experienced on account of Andrew’s indif- 
ference, and that anguish of heart which you 
always feel when Jeremiah comes and goes without 
saying anything about marrying you! 

According to my system, which is scientific in 
every detail, you must needs have two poles—one 
active, the other passive; one positive, and the 
other negative, as the electricians say. Now, the 
positive pole is the person in love, and the negative 
pole is the person whose affections you desire to 
win. Given these two poles, I wish to say that 
just as the concentration of the rays of light, with 
the aid of a camera, instantly produces a photo- 
graphic likeness of any object, however intricate, 
so, in like manner, the steady concentration of 
mind upon mind, with a determination to win the 
affections and create love, will instantly create a 
corresponding feeling of love on a mind positive 
and negative. Here is the way the operation is 
performed: You are the positive pole, let us say ; 
and the other person, male or female, is the nega- 
tive pole. Take one or both of the person’s hands 
in your own, gently pressing the palm until you 
feel the pulse beat. Be sure to find the pulse, as it 
connects with the sympathetic cord leading to the 
heart. You may easily determine the place of the 
pulse in the other person’s hand by finding out 
beforehand just where the pulse is in the palm of 
your own hand, and just where you find the pulse 
in your own hand you will be sure to find the pulse 
in a corresponding place in the other’s hand. If 
you fail to locate the pulse in your own hand, any 
good doctor will locate it for you—but you needn’t 
tell him why you’re anxious about it! But you 
must be particular about this pulse, because, as I 
have intimated, it is the conductor that conveys 
the magnetism of love from your mind to the 
Other’s mind. As soon as you are dead certain 
about the pulse, then look steadily and earnestly 


into the eyes of the negative pole. Instantly con 
centrate your mind upon his or her mind, mentally 
offering your entire love. Mark now, I say, men- 
tally offering your love—you mustn't say a word : 
just stand, and look, and think, and let your heart 
beat! While engaged in this mental process, you 
must at the same time put forth a violent effort of 
the will that the person shall love you in return. 
Let your determination to command their affection 
be firm and positive, feeling confident that you can 
inspire them with a sincere regard jand love for 
yourself, and that by the mere force of your will 
you can make their wishes and desires the same as 
yourown. This is very easy, and the beauty of it 
all is that it can be done so quickly, once you 
understand the process. This operation can be 
carried out in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye; itcan be accomplished with the velocity of 
thought, during the ordinary time occupied in 
shaking hands! 

How will you know whether the operation is 
successful? That is also easy. If you perceive 
that the person makes no effort to move until you 
loose the hand, that is a favorable sign, and it will 
also give you time for firmly concentrating your 
mind and exerting your will upon them. If the 
hand of the person who is being brought under 
your spell trembles slightly, that is a certain and 
unfailing signal that the victim is under magnetic 
influence, and that the work will soon be com- 
pleted. But, of course, if a dog should bark sud- 
denly in the hall, or if the old man’s steps should 
be heard, or if the old lady or some younger 
brother or sister should—well, that’s another story! 
At any rate, I will say that any such interruption 
would be positively fatal to the success of the 
enterprise, and, for the time being, you would be 
compelled to desist. 

Before trying this experiment, be careful to prac- 
tice as much as possible a concentrating of the 
powers of the mind upon this subject, so as to 
make you familiar and expert in instantly fixing 
your will on the object to be attained. 

The best time for such a venture is evening, 
though I have known of instances where it would 
work as well at any other time. 

Any place will suit, provided you can be calm 
and collected. 

Take these few simple directions and practice 
them,—and if you are not successful in winning 
the object of your heart’s affection, it will not be 
because I have not told you how it might be done! 


cc 








The Negro Problem—Home Rule for the Black Man 


[By Axel Lundeberg} 


The air is black just now with the Negro ques- 
tion, some one has fittingly remarked. Yes, black 
in more than one sense. For it has been asked 
and asked time and again: what shall we do with 
our colored population? And while many answers 
have been given still there has been no satisfactory 
solution. The problem isa knotty one. Itresem- 
bles fire. Nobody can touch it without burning 
his fingers. So did Mr. Roosevelt. So have hun- 
dreds of other well meaning men and women done. 
And still we are no nearer a solution now than before 
the war, perhaps farther from it. Very few of us 
seem to realize or at least are loath to admit that 
this question like some problems in mathematics 
(as for instance quadratura circuli, trisectio anguli) 
might be insoluble at the present. 

Looking back attimes past we will find that a race 
problem never has been solved yet. For thousands 
of years the Semitic race has been living among 
other races, not peacefully but in a state of war. 
We find this same race problem in Austria-~-Hun- 
gary, in Turkey and in Great Britain where Celt 
and Anglo-Saxon now as 500 years ago are fight- 
ing the old never ceasing battle of race against 
race. And though those races are so closely related 
to each other still they will just as little mix as fire 
and water. How then could we expect to find a 
solution to the Negro problem? The black man 
will always retain the chief characteristics of his 
race, and so will his white brother. They will 
never be each others equal, not even when the col- 
ored man has arrived at the highest standard of 
civilization he can reach. For then he will be still 
more a Negro than he is now, and no time and no 
environment can make him anything else. But 
while a complete, perfect and every way satisfac- 
tory solution of this intricate problem is out of the 
question, still there might be found some ways and 
means by the adoption of which a right and toler- 
able relation of ‘‘modus vivendi’’ between the two 
races can be established. Emigration or deporta- 
tion to Africa is certainly unpractical. Inter- 
marriage is impossible and would be suicidal to 
the white race. Cooperation either socially, finan- 
cially or politically has proved a complete failure. 
Then only one thing remains: a complete and 
absolute separation of the two races in every re- 
spect, or in other words, home-rule for the Negro. 
Let him alone and let him work out his own 


salvation under self-government. Let us consider 
what this means and how it would work. It means 


nothing more or less than that we should let our 


large colored population organize itself as a sepa- 
rate body within our society. This body should 
elect its own officersand judges among themselves, 
and be accorded’ complete self-government under 
Federal control. Thus, for instance the State of 
Alabama would have besides its present official 
representation also a colored legislature and a col- 
ored governor and courts composed of colored 
judiciaries. The only connecting link between 
them and the white population should be the fed- 
eral authorities and judges. This arrangement 
would put a sudden stop to all the exasperating 
and disgraceful troubles, which now result from the 
Negro’s participation in elections and his aspira- 
tions to office. If there were no contest between 
black and white candidates one of the most effec- 
tive cause of Southern animosity against the Negro 
would be eliminated. But this is not all that 
would follow from the Negro home-rule. This 
measure would gradually concentrate the black 
population around a few centers, as it would be of a 
vital interest to the blacks to withdraw from places 
where they were not wanted or not numerous 
enough to organize, and flock to certain centers 
for protection and organization. Thus the black 
population would be confined to a certain sharply 
defined and outlined area, outside of which it 
would not expand... But it might be objected that 
this measure would create a State within the State 
and thus, besides being unconstitutional abolish 
one evil by substituting for it a still greater and 
graver one. 
case. 


But this would by no means be the 
The constitutional objection, if there be any, 
could be removed by an amendment. And further, 
are not practically all of our churches organized 
along the same pricinple? Do they not exist peace- 
fully side by side of each other and of the civil 
government, and has not this same measure proved 
the most successful means of abolishing the old 
implacable ‘‘odium theologicum,’’ which in olden 
times was looked upon as an incurable evil ? It cer- 
tainly has! Why then should it not have the same 
wholesome effect on the old irradicable race hatred, 
which now inflames our minds, and stirs enmity and 
discord between citizens of the same great republic, 
who ought and could live peacefully within the 
boundaries of this wide ‘and glorious country, if 
not forced to an unnatural and loathsome co. habi- 
tation, but kept at a proper and safe distance from 
each other? Let us try home-rule for the Negro: 
It would develop the black man by teaching him 
to trust and rely on himself, and it would remove 
the threatened black spectre from the blue horizon 
of our beloved country. Why not give it a trial! 
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After a Bath or Shampoo 
the hair can be dried in 
15 minutes with the Magic 
Shampoo Drier. It is the 
only device with which a 
woman can dry her hair 
quickly without injury to 
the hair or sealp. It 
leaves the hair soft, fluffy and beautiful, 
with no risk of catching cold. 
3 EVERY DRIER GUARANTEED. 
7 The Magic Shampoo Drier is a steel 
E) bar with a receptacle containing a Full 
| Six-inch Aluminum Comb. It is also an 
‘| invaluable appliance for straightening re- | 
fractory hair or beard, leaving a beauti- i 
bE ful effect and stimulating its growth. 
For sale by all toilet article dealers. 
Price, by mail. $1.00. Avreots wanted. 
“Dear Sir: The Magie Shampoo Drier 
is used in my parlors with perfect satis 
faction.—Madam Cozart, 241 N. IL. Av.. ‘= 
Atlantic City, N. J.’’ 
MAGIC SHAMPOO DRIER MFG. CO., 
404 Century Bldg., Minn2anolis, Minn. 
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Orrice Hours: 
Aveurn Avenue 


8:30 A. M. to 12 M.; 1 to §:30 P. M 


Dr. James R. Porter 


DENTIST 
- -haieaeeaay a : Atlanta, Georgia 





THE FOLDS HOUSE 


One of the most up-to-date boarding and lodging 
houses in the city. Catch West Hunter or Magno- 
lia St. cars and get off at Vine St. 


Rates, $1.00 per Day. Meals, 25c. 
Phone 511 West 


206 Vine St. ATLANTA, GA. 








TYPEWRITERS 


All Makes Second Hand 











Olivers esti Lice casita aaa tae $35.00 to $45.00 
I aS ee ~... 25.00 te 55.00 
eS a 30.00 to 60.00 


Hammonds, Bar Locks, Underwoods, Blicks, 
Chicage, Rem-Sho, Caligraphs...... from $18.00 up 


FIELDER & ALLEN CO. 


The Largest Office Outfitters South 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Address “ Bargain Department.” 

















A GREAT DISCOVERY. 


DRO PS Y 
CURED with vegetable rem- 
edies ; entirely harmless; re- 
moves all symptoms of drop- 
sy in 8 to 10 days; 30 to 60 
days effects permanent cure. 
Trial treatment furnished 
free to every sufferer; noth- 
ing fairer. For circulars, tes- 
- timonials, etc., applv to> ~ 
DR. H. H. GREEN’S SONS 
Atlanta, Ga. 














Take a Course in the Richmond Business College 


The only incorporated 
Business College in the 
world where colored 
young menand women 
can secure equal privi- 
leges. (Day and night 
sessions. § Positions se- 
cured for graduates, 
{ Instructions by mail 
also. Tuition very low. 
[No vacation. Enterany 
tme. Cheap board. 

For further information, 

address 


Richmond Bus. College, 
615 N. 2d St 
RICHMOND, VA. 





N.B.—Business firms im 
need of competent book- 
J. H. BLACKWELL, A. M., Pre’st. keepers, stenographers, 
etc., should write us. 





AGENTS WANTED. 

Agents wanted to represent a large sick, accident and 
death benefit Society; big commission contract and 
choice territory. Ministers and teachers can make lots 
of money working for us. Write for information at 
once. Address J. W. COOPER, President, Salisbury, Mo. 


Bonded Agents Wanted 


to sell General Merchandise. For particu- 


lars, apply to Ss. Y. JOHNSON, 
Neptune House, BELMAR, N. J- 














DR. D. R. GREEN. Diseases of women and 
children a specialty. 18544 W. Mitchell Street. Bell 
phone 3563 and 4470. Hours: 7 to9a. m.,2to4and7to 
8 p. m. 


HOTEL MACEO 


213 West 53d Street 





NEW YORK CITY 


First-class accommodations only. Located one 
door from Broadway. Cars for all parts of the city 
and depots pass the door. Illuminated throughout 
with electricity. Handsomely furnished rooms. 
Dining room service unsurpassed. Headquarters 
for the clergy and business men. Prices moder- 
ate. Telephone 803 Columbus. 


BENJ. F. THOMAS, Proprietor. 


When writing advertisers, please mention this Magazine. 














cAre you a subscriber to \ T ~> AF 4 
You ought to be. It is The O1ce ; 
the only~ magazine published in the South for Colored 
People. It affords matter readable to all and which 


all should read. It will keep you posted on events of 
the day. Only~ One Dollar per yearn © ~Y w 








cAgents wanted. From $3.00 to $5.00 per day easily 
made handling The Voice. Write today for booklet 
of testimonialsh. © © WY YO YH WY WY wH 


























Do You Want, a Home in the sunny land of Florida? Situated on 

the famous Indian River and the Florida 
East Coast Railroad. We have a healthy climate, good water, good school and two churches. 
PWe have land suitable for homes, and land suitable for orange groves and pineapples, or for 
trucking. PWe are only sixteen miles from the County seat. Will sell lands for spot cash or on 
easy terms. Any information desired cheerfully given by writing 


JAS. T. GRAY, Gifford, Florida, St. Lucie County 
































HNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


Knoxville College offers the following courses: Classical, Scientific, Normal, Theological, Music, Common School, Mechanical, 
Agricultural, and various industrial departments. Faculty, foremen and officers number thirty. Enrollment of students for 
the last — was 485, coming from 22 States and Central America. The location is one of the most desirable in the Soath— 
healthfal, convenient of access and beautiful. Buildings are Steam Heated and Electric Lighted. Self help offered through 
Industrial Departments. Fall Term opens Sept. 27, 1905. Expenses for Board, Fuel, Light, Furnished Room only $6.85 & 
month. For farther information, catalogue, etc., write the President, R. W. McGRANAHAN, D.D., Knoxville, Tenn. 


When writing advertisers, please mention this Magazine. 
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Corona Industrial College 
Situated in the midst. of the Corona Coal and Iron Company’s Great. Coal Mines 
EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES OFFERED 


Fifty to seventy-five dollars earned a month and education of a whole family or an individual 
at a cost of one dollar a month. For information, write J. R. E. LEE, President, Corona, Ala. 








CLARK UNIVERSITY °°°T!,3250°7* 


A Christian School offering the following advantages: 

Classical, Scientific, Agricultural, Higher Normal, Normal, Music 
Also Manual Training, including Printing. Special Training for Girls in Thayer Industrial Home 
For further information, address W. H. CROGMAN A.M., Litt. D. 








Virginia Union University 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





Full Theological Course—For those who desire a complete and 
thorough préparation for wide Christian usefulness. 


College Course—High grade, modern and broad; thoroughly equipped 
Laboratories and Library. 


For further information, address the President. 








ATLANTA BAPTIST COLLEGE 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





Academic and Collegiate The Divinity School 
OPENS OCT. 8, 1905 OPENS NOV. 1, 1905 
Fine Equipment. Strong Faculty. Full Courses for B. D. and B. Th. Distinct Faculty. 


For catalogues and all information write 


GEORGE SALE, President Atlanta Baptist College 








cAtlanta University~ College and Normal Courses. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA Each with a Preparatory Course. 


An Unsedctarian Christian Institute 





Superior «Advantages in Industrial Training, Music and Printing. 
Home Life and Training. 


For catalogue and inyormation, address Rev. HORACE BUMSTEAD, D.D., President 




















A. K HAWKES [1 |Dr, Palmer’s | 


Make 
* * 
OPTICIAN k Wh 
Betantisbed 1970 Your | $kin itener 
We examine the eyes thorougaly for glasses, using | ° ; 
the most improved modern method and apparatur. Skin The modern miracle. Bleaches a 
Special a so poop on™ for Bans people, who are al- dark skin toa clear whitish appear- 
ways accorded careful and courteous treatment. , . : é age ; : : 
Expert opticians always in attendance White | ance and imparts a beautiful com- 


plexion. Its users pronounce it 
Agents for Eastman’s Kodaks and Supplies | | and | perfect Price, 20c. By mail, post: 
AMATEUR FINISHING Clear paid, 25c. 


Sold only at 
Catalogue and price list free wr 


| ACOBS’ PHARMACY 
14 WHITEHALL ST. | J ATLANTA, GA. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA —. 

















SUPERIOR CAST STEEL 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL BELLS 


These bells are first-class ; they have a fine tone ; can be heard 
at a long distance, and will satisfy most any requirement 
Fully warranted 


Write for illustrated circular and our sj «cial price offer to 
c c I 
Churches. Mention this paper. 





Address 
National Bell Foundry Co. 
29323 Spring Grove Ave. CINCINNATI. OHIO 








If you want a race newspaper for thought @ newsof interest, subscribe at once for the 


COLORED WORLD 


Price, Per Year, Payable in advance - $1.50 

Six Months - = = = © © © © -75 

Three Months ~ ” - ~ - - - - .40 
Sample Copies Sent Free. 


We reach all classes of people. There in no better advertising medium. 


EDWARD A. SHANKLIN, Editor and Publisher 
Main Office, 100 West Gay Street 33 COLUMBUS, OHIO 





The Tuskegee Student rriscisy't ruscecer ns 


TUTE, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 











Subscription Price, 5O Cents per Year 


“|The Student, published weekly during the school term and bi-weekly 
during the summer vacation in the interest of the graduates of the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, contains full information 
regarding the work of the school, and, in addition, valuable articles 
bearing upon the moral, material and educational advancement of 
the Negro people of America. Sample copies sent on application. 


Address all communications to The Tuskegee Student, Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 











When writing advertisers, please mention this Magazine. 
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ONLY $39.50 ONE WAY 
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TICKETS ON SALE DAILY from SEPT. 15th to OCT. 15th 


Corresponding dow rates from other points in SOUTHEAST. 
Write or call for full particulars. 


S. L. PARROTT, Dist. Pass. Agent 
6 North Pryor Street ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








Ford’s Original Ozonized Ox Marrow Makes Hair Long, Soft and Easy to Comb 
READ WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY 


Key West, Fla., Aug. 28, 1904. West Chester, Pa., Mch. 30, 1905. 


I used only one bottle of your po- 
made and my hair has _ stopped 
breaking off and has greatly im 
proved. When I started using this 
wonderful preparation my hair was 
seven inches long and now it is ten 
inches or more. 

I beg to remain, yours truly, 

MINNIE FOASTER 

314 Southard St 

Atlanta, Ga., June 6, 1900 

Gentlemen: I have used your po- 
made and have found it to do more 
than it is recommended to do. It 
stops the hair from falling out and 
breaking off, and cleans the scalp and 
makes the hair soft, pliable and 
glossy MIss MAGGIE REND. 

Milwaukee, Wis., June 23, 1893. 

Gentlemen: Please send me two 
bottles of your pomade. I think it is 
one of the best hair preparations 
made. MRS. JOHN GRAF. 


I have seen the original letters and testify to the genuinenes: 





I had typhoid fever and my hair all 
came out. I used three bottles of 
your pomade, and now my hair is 
nine inches long and very thick and 
nice and straight. Most every one 
seeing how good your pomade did 
my hair, they too are anxious for it 
My hair isan example to every one. 

Yours respectfully, 
ELLA BYE. 
Colvert, Tex., Mch. 31, 1905, 

I have used one bottle of your po- 
made and my hair is now perfectly 
straight, soft and black as silk. 
will not be without it. 

RHODA EDWARDS 
Paris, Mo., July 15, 1899. 

Gentlemen: When I began using 
your pomade | head was so bald I 
was ashamed of myself, but now my 
hair has grown three inches all over 
my head and I have been using it 
only two months. IDA PRETER 





the statements. . 
A. N. JENKINS, Vice-President Hertel, Jenkins & Co. 

HOW WE DISCOVERED ITS FULL VALUE.—Our preparation was originally prepared for an ordinary hair tonic, 
It is a good tonic, and we had been selling it right along over the counters at the drug stores to the white people con- 
tinuously since 1858. One day a young colored woman came in and purchased a dozen bottles. We asked her 
“What are you going to do with so much?” She replied, ‘It makes my hair long, soft and easy to comb, and I am 
getting it for my friends." We then said, ‘Tell us all about it and we will give you a dozen extra bottles."" She 
then told of the merits of — when applied to the hair of colored people. It was a — discovery. To us 
it was like finding a nugget of gold. This young lady, her friends, and we, through our advertisements, began to 
_ Fa merits of this pomade. ‘The people tried it and testified to its true value and the sale is now unprece- 
dentec 

Full directions with every bottle. Only 50 cents. Sold by druggists and dealers, or send us 50 cents for one bot- 
tle, postpaid, or $1.40 for three bottles, express paid. We pay all postage and express charges. Send postal or 
express money order. Please mention name of this paper when ordering. Write your name and address plainly to 


OZONIZED OX MARROW CO. (None genuine without my signature) @ Z% R 
Karle, ord rest 


Fourth Floor, 76 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















Railroad Rates 
Worth Looking Over 





Round trip Convention rates on various 
dates until September 28th, with final limit | 
go days, to California and Lewis 
and ClarK Exposition, Port- 
land, Oregon. Send two cent stamp 
for illustrated booklet, which is a complete | 

| 
| 


guide to Portland, the Exposition and the 
Northwest. 


Round trip summer rates to Colorado 
and Utah until September 30th, final 
limit October 31st. 

Round trip Colonist rates to Louisiana, 
Texas, Oklahoma and Indian Territory, each 
first and third Tuesday. 

Through Pullman tourist cars three days 
each week from Washington, D. C., to San 
Francisco without change via Atlanta, Mont- 
gomery, Mobile and New Orleans and South- 
ern Pacific, and two cars a week from St. 
Louis to San Francisco via C. & A. R. R. 


and Union Pacific R. R. The Perry House 


Information Cheerfully Given 224 West Mitchell St. 





SOLOMON PERRY, ESQ. 
Trustee West Mitchell St. C. M. E. Church, 





Atlanta, Ga. 
J. F. VAN RENSSELAER, First-class accommodations only. Two and 
General Agent, one-half blocks from new depot. Cars to all 
13 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. parts of city every 15 minutes. A refined 
_ and up-to-date place. 
G. W. ELY,T.P.A. R.O. BEAN, T. P. A. Rates $1.00 per day. Meals 25c. 














DO YOU LOVE HEALTH? 


IF SO, CALL AND SEE 


L. J. HAYDEN 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Pure Herb Medicine 


One of the greatest healers of the sick on earth. Cures all dis- 
eases or no charge. My medicines cure all diseases that are 
known to the human race or no charge, no matter what your dis- 
ease, sickness or affliction may be, and restores you to perfect 
health. My medicines cure the following diseases: All Blood, 
Kidney, Liver, Bladder, Piles in any form, Vertigo, Quinsy, Sore 
Throat, Lungs, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Constipation, Rheumatism 
in any form, Pains aon Aches of any kind, Colds, Bronchial Trou- 
bles, Sores, Skin Diseases, all Itching Sensations, LaGrippe or 
Pneumonia ; Ulcers, Carbuncles, Boils, Cancer, the worst forms, 
without the use of knife or instruments; Eczema, Pimples on the 
face and body; Diabetes of Kidneys, or Bright's Disease of the 
Kidneys. My medicines cure any disease, no matter of what na- 
ture. Medicine sent to any address by express. 

For full particulars send a 2-cent stamp for answer or call in pert- 


"L,I. HAYDEN 
657 W. Baltimore St. BALTIMORE, MD. 








BRANCH STORES 
L. J. HAYDEN 404 Broad St., RICHMOND, VA. 394 Queen St., NORFOLK, VA- 


























When writing advertisers, please mention this Magazine. 












































If you are going to attend the 
Quarto-Centennial of 
the National Baptist at Chicago 


Oct. 25-26, 1905 


see that your ticket reads via 


Chattanooga, Nashville and Evansville 























OVER THE 
Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis Ry. 
Louisville @ Nashville Ry. 
Evansville @ Terre Haute Ry. 


and 


Chicago @‘Eastern Illinois Ry. 








This is the 


“Official Route” 


for Georgia delegates and friends 


SPECIAL PARTY 


A special party under personal charge of Rev. P. James Bryant and 
Rev. R. D. Williams, of Atlanta, and Rev. C. T. Walker, of Augusta, 
and Rev. W.G. Johnson, of Macon, will leave Atlanta 4:50 P. M. 
September 11th in through Pullman Sleepers and Day Coaches. 

















Double Pullman Berth Rate, Atlanta to Chicago, $4.50 


Ample Accommodations for alll 





Party will arrive Chicago 4:50 P. M. Tuesday, September 15th. Those desiring 
to join this party should communicate with the undersigned as early a possible, 
stating whether or not Pullman Space will be desired. 





Rev. P. James Bryant, 
271 Auburn Avenue, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
S. L. Parrott, J. G Hollenbeck, 
Dist. Passenger Agt., Dist. Passenger Agt., 


Frisco System, L. @ N. Railway, 
Atlanta, Ga. : ; Atlanta, Ga. 
EEE ESS, EMI A a 


_ 
































FLOYD'S FLOWERS, OR; DUTY AND BEAUTY 
A Book for Colored Children 


* Designed especially for 
Colored children, with the 


» purpose of giving them 
FLOYDS FLOWERS clean and inspiring litera- 
ture, which will cultivate 

DUTY AND BEAUTY their minds and teach them 


lessons of morality. 
> BY 
SILAS. X. FLOYD, D.D. 














Illustrated by~ 
JOHN HENRY ADAMS 


FOR 
COin RED CHILDREN Over 300 — ; —— f 
Cloth, Very Attractive, - - - $1.00 % f 
Half Morocco, Library Edition, 1.50 ] 
Full Morocco, Handsome and 
Durable, A HERO IN BLACK 





























The First. and Only Race Book of the Kind Ever Written 
Sets Before the Colored Boys and Girls High Ideals and Sound Advice 


Stories of Slavery Days; Stories of Bravery; Stories of Faithfulness; Stories of Schooldays; 

Stories of Useful Lives; Stories of Great Men; Stories about Animals; Stories about Bad Boys 

and Girls and their Troubles; Stories of Success; Stories of Pluck; Stories of Real Fun; Stories 
of Jolly Times; Stories of Hardship; Funny Stories, Helpful Stories. 








Infall.{100 stories{toldzasfonly Prof. Floyd can tell them, and nearly all teaching some important moral lesson. 





ee : A b hi This little girl’s mama was too poor to 
How much more seg hace ap toa gents, remember this buy her a Christmas present. On Christ- 
are, whose parents teach them todo +! pecetaggh eng rae his - st 3 
little ee eames! he Book has been on the anette gpd a "t 
Floyd tells of many ways little folks cle Ao “ Sea aie Sea 
can be helpful and help themselves market only 30 daysand Slccwaenadieen” he hada 
at the same time. 7 _ 7 . _— 
no territory has been 
worked. If you want to 
be first in the field,send 


for outfit TO-DAY. 
Outfit and Complete Copy 


FRE E! 


Send 10c. for outfit and full 
instructions, and with your 
first order for one dozen, we 

“M refund the 10c. and give 


you One Copy Free 


Hertel, Jenkins & Co., —" 
Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. ey oy le 








WASHING DOLLIE’S CLOTHES 


Every Colored Home Should Have It. Every Colored Boy and Girl Should Read It 
































